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THE MORALE OF THE AMERICAN ARMY 
IN THE LATTER HALF OF 1776 


By ALLEN Bowman, A. M. 
Huntington College, Huntington, Ind. 


The story of how the Spirit of ’76 flared up in the early 
summer and then died down almost to the vanishing point is 
an interesting commentary on the American Revolution and 
colonial patriotism. American morale reached a climax in the 
Declaration of Independence, and was strong until the loss 
of New York. But as disaster followed disaster to the close 
of the year, patriot hopes sank to the depths. 

Even during July and August, Washington’s enthusiasm was 
tempered by apprehension over the small size and poor disci- 
pline of his army. The general became keenly vexed over the 
delay in the arrival of militia; but he constantly reported that 
his troops were in high spirits,’ and there are indications that 
a similar enthusiasm prevailed among the Continental soldiers 
stationed at neighboring points in New York and New Jersey. 
Especially did the announcement of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence arouse the spirits of the men.” In August, Heath 


1 Washington, Writings (Ford’s ed.), IV. 202. Force, American Ar- 
chives (Fifth Series), I. 835, 849-853, 1120. 
*Force, op cit., I. 173, 227-228. 
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sent favorable reports from King’s Bridge,’ and Robert Yates, 
after a visit to West Point, wrote that the work of fortifica- 
tion there was going on “with spirit”.* An exhibition of morale 
which was seldom duplicated later, appears in a letter of Aug. 
20 from Colonel Dubois at Windsor to Washington, describing 
the “ardent zeal for the service” among the officers of his 
regiment and explaining their urgent request to be ordered into 
immediate service.” 

But even at this time of buoyancy there were signs of the 
disappointment and demoralization that were at hand. As early 
as June 30, Colonel Reed thought he discerned signs of waver- 
ing morale at New York, and on July 16 referred to “some 
late instances” which made him doubt the spirit of his troops, 
especially in case of surprise." Washington had occasion on 
July 30 to reprove the “supineness and indolence prevailing in 
the three Brigades stationed upon Mount Independence”’.’ Dis- 
content among the militia, jealousy among both officers and 
men, and much insubordination were only too evident even 
during these days of enthusiasm. The morale of the early 
summer can be called good only in contrast to the demoraliza- 
tion that followed. 

The defeat on Long Island, Aug. 27, threw a pall of gloom 
over the patriot army. Greene wrote to his commander-in- 
chief on Sept. 5 that he hesitated to risk further fighting while 
his soldiers were in so unfavorable a mood.” The slight vic- 
tory at Harlem Heights on Sept. 16 made considerable im- 
provement. But five days later Washington told Congress 
that his recollection of what had happened the year before when 
terms of enlistment expired, and his “knowledge of the present 
temper and situation of the troops, reflect but a very gloomy 
prospect, . . . and satisfy me beyond the possibility of doubt, 


* Ibid., I. 1030, 1144. 

* Ibid., I, 935. 

5 Ibid., I. 1083. 

* Reed, Life and Correspondence of Joseph Reed, 1. 194. Force, op. 
cit., I, 372. 

* Force, op. cit., I. 800. 

Ibid., II. 182. 
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that, unless some speedy and effectual measures are adopted 
by Congress, our cause will be lost”.’ So disastrous was the 
effect of retreat that he ordered an attack upon some of the 
enemy’s light troops in order to counteract it.* By the end 
of October, Clinton was in despair over the demoralized con- 
dition of the army at White Plains: their numbers “are daily 
decreasing by sickness, deaths, and desertions,” he said; “add 
to this, one month disbands a very considerable part of our 
army. How a new one will be recruited, God only knows. 
This I know, many are disgusted with the service”.“ During 
the dismal retreat across New Jersey, the wonder is, not that 
the half clad semblance of an army was in low spirits, but 


rather that Washington was able to keep it together at all. 
As to the northern army under Schuyler, the story is much 
the same. In spite of the demoralization following the ill- 
fated expedition to Canada in the previous winter, “the wretch- 
ed remains of what was once a very respectable body of 
troops” managed to recover some of their old pluck by August. 
Gates reported that at Ticonderoga, as elsewhere, the men re- 
ceived with enthusiasm the news of independence.” His re- 
ports thereafter,“ along with a letter from Arnold at Skenes- 
borough” and one from Colonel Hartley at Crown Point,” 
show that the improvement continued for some weeks. It 
was partly due to success in getting the smallpox somewhat 
under control. But the coming of cold weather, according to 
Schuyler, brought an epidemic of “that terrible disorder the 
home-sickness”, which became more serious as the winter ad- 
vanced.” On October 15 Schuyler sharply rebuked the shame- 


* Washington, op. cit., IV. 439. 
” Force, II. 889. 

Ibid., II. 1312. 

* Ibid., I. 232, 233, 261, 697. 
® Ibid., I. 649. 

* Ibid., I. 899, 1025; III. 575. 
* Ibid., I. 1033. 

Ibid., I. 1099. 

Ibid., 1. 1217; III. 1301-1302. 
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ful lack of “spirit, alertness, and industry’”,” and as the year 
drew to a close he shared the general discouragement which 
came over the country.” 

Among the most common manifestations of low morale 
during this period was desertion. Both Washington and Schuy- 
ler suffered serious losses from this source. In October Schuy- 
ler reported that the militia were “deserting in great numbers”.” 
In August, General Mercer found it impossible to stop the 
wholesale desertion of the Pennsylvania Associators from the 
army in New Jersey. A letter to them from Washington had 
little or no effect." George Clinton became so alarmed in Sep- 
tember over the desertion among his men that he feared the 
whole army would be ruined.” Washington wrote that thirty 
or forty men at a time were leaving.” In November the roads 
from White Plains were crowded with deserters, and during 
the retreat across New Jersey the proceeding continued on a 
large scale.” 

Another manifestation of poor morale was the difficulty in 
getting soldiers to re-enlist at the expiration of their terms, or 
even to stay a few days longer in face of unusual need. As 
the winter wore on, they thought only of home, and almost 
without exception demanded furloughs.” The leaders of the 
northern army actually sent home all the men in November 
except such as were indispensable for garrison duty, with orders 
for the regimental officers to recruit men and hurry back with 
the new army before the end of the year.” As late as Dec. 
24 Washington reported that a mere fraction of Gates’ force 


8 Ibid., III. 528. 

* Ibid., III. 1301-1302. 

” Ibid., II. 1299. 

™ Tbid., I. 750, 908, 885. 

* Public Papers of George Clinton, I. 338. 
* Washington, op. cit., IV. 448. 

“Force, III. 484. 

* Ibid., III. 906, 910, 920, 1107. 

* Ibid., III. 859, 1400. 

™ Ibid., III. 796-798. 
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and none of Lee’s had re-enlisted.” Instances of soldiers’ con- 
senting to stay for a few days after their terms expired were 
very rare.” On Dec. 4 two brigades whose terms expired that 
day started home from Brunswick with the enemy approaching 
at a distance of two hours’ march.” 

Such morale, along with lack of training and an exaggerated 
notion of the superiority of British regulars," was sure to result 
in some misconduct in battle. Washington doubted from the 
first whether his troops could be depended on in open battle, 
and the engagement on Long Island strengthened his doubts.” 
The conduct of several brigades at New York in September, 
when the troops which first met the British attack retreated 
in confusion without firing a shot, mortified him exceedingly. 
Colonel Smallwood declared that he “could wish this day blotted 
out of the annals of America”.“ Greene thought that “‘con- 
fusion, disorder, and dispiritedness” were displayed during the 
fight at Fort Washington, and that the ninety prisoners or 
more taken at Fort Lee “were a set of rascals that skulked out 
of the way for fear of fighting”. 

The morale and competence of the officers themselves left 
much to be desired. Complaints about those of lower rank 
were loud and widespread. Many subordinates tried Washing- 
ton’s patience to the limit. The general went so far as to de- 
clare in a fit of pessimism, that the Continental soldiers “never 
had officers, except in a few instances, worth the bread they 
eat”.* Greene was of much the same opinion.” Washington’s 
Orderly Book shows constant trouble over official remissness 
and disobedience of orders.” There was much complaint about 


* Ibid., III. 1400. 

” For one such instance see Washington, op. cit., V. 140-141, with note. 
*” Force, III. 1071, 1082-1083. 

* Washington, op. cit., III. 399, note; IV. 418. 

Ibid., III. 398; IV. 381. 

* Force, II, 351, 1012-1014. 

Ibid., III. 1071. 

*® Washington, op. cit., IV. 443, 459. Force, II. 868. 

* Greene, Life of Nathaniel Greene, I, 459. 

* Force, I. 502-503, 676-678. 
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dishonesty among regimental officers.” An investigating com- 
mittee reported to Congress that some of them actually en- 
couraged misbehavior among their men.” Washington reported 
the case of one who led out a plundering expedition at Harlem 
Heights and refused to return the stolen goods at the com- 
mand of Major Box. Most of the officers sympathized with 
the offender, the court-martial acquitted him of the charge 
of plundering, robbery, and mutiny, and it was only after 
: Washington had ordered a retrial that the culprit was at last 
reluctantly cashiered.” 

The soldiers who exhibited the worst morale were the militia. 
Some of them, especially those from New York, were indif- 
a ferent or even hostile to the American cause.“ With the 
exception of about 1,500 from Philadelphia, those from Penn- 
sylvania and New Jersey whom Washington was depending 
on flatly refused to come to the aid of the retreating army.* 
Washington declared that had the New Jersey militia turned 
out he might have ended his retreat at the Hackensack River or 
at Brunswick.“ Those who rallied so enthusiastically in the 
early summer quickly became discontented, and clamored for 
permission to return home and get in their harvest.“ Mercer 
was obliged to discharge many of the New Jersey militia on 
this account.“ A letter was even addressed to Washington 
a from Haverstraw begging for “a small detachment from the 
Continental forces for a few days, until the farmers can take 
é in their crops”.“ John Adams betrays the condition among 
; the militia from his beloved New England when he states that 
those from the Middle States “are as clamorous and impatient 


* Washington, op. cit., [V. 441; V. 192. Force, III. 1400, 1073-1074. 

Journals of Continental Congress (Ford's ed.), V. 844. 
: “ Washington, op. cit., IV. 449-450, 487. Force, II. 498-501. 
F “Force, I. 355-356; II. 1211; III. 1123. 


a * Tbid., III. 1107, 1186. A few from Pennsylvania and numbers from 
e rev Eastern States rallied toward the close of the year: ibid., III. 1245, 


© Ibid., III. 1082. 

“ Ibid., I. 172, 337. 

Tbid., I. 470. 
Ibid., 1. 375. 
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of discipline and mutinous as ours, and more so”."” The be- 
havior of four or five hundred Connecticut light horse under 
Colonel Seymour is typical: having earned the commendation 
of Washington by coming to New York and maintaining their 
horses at their own expense, these men found that their general 
had no need for cavalry, and forthwith refused to serve as 
infantrymen. Washington was so exasperated that he curtly 
dismissed them within a week after he had praised their “at- 
tachment to the cause”.“ In August, Colonel Fitch sent Gov- 
ernor Trumbull of Connecticut a moving description of the 
state of his regiment at New York, with a request that Wash- 
ington be asked to dismiss the men: their complaints about 
hay to get in, corn to hoe, plowing to do, and sick families to 
care for, were “enough”, he declared, “to make a man’s heart 
ache”.* (Trumbull himself reminded Washington ‘that the 
regiments from Connecticut consisted of “substantial farmers” 
who had been sent with the understanding that they would be 
allowed to return to work as soon as possible.” 


What has been said concerning desertion, refusal to re-enlist, 
misconduct in battle, and the character of officers, applies with 
greater force to militia than to Continental troops. Ebenezer 
Huntington said that militia would not stay after their terms 
expired “tho’ their eternal salvation was to be forfeited if they 
went home”." They came for short terms, usually did little 
while employed, and often stole the arms and other equipment 
furnished them.” The fact that they were undependable in 
battle became almost a proverb.” Those sent to the northern 
army refused to work on the fortifications or collect provisions, 
and, according to Schuyler’s report, took away the wagons used 
to transport provisions from Fort Edward to Fort George and 


Tbid., I. 908. 

“ Tbid., I. 192, 371, 414. 

Tbid., I. 938. 

© Tbid., I. 936-937. 

5% Ebenezer Huntington, Letters, 53. 

* Force, III. 899. Washington, op. cit. V. 192. Journals of Conti- 
nental Congress, V. 7. 

* Force, I. 1150; II. 938-939; III. 576. 
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Fort Ann, so that his men were left without flour.“ Wash- 
ington at first had a good opinion of militia, but by the middle 
of August he was disillusioned, and by the end of the month 
was thoroughly disgusted with them. His complaints on this 
* score are illuminating: lack of training, he said, explained their 
oo timidity in battle; the sudden change in manner of living 
ss brought on sickness, discontent, and desertion; while unfa- 
miliarity with discipline and the impression that they were not 
subject to regular army rules made them disorderly.” 


a Among the causes of general demorilization was the ineffic- 
ient regulation of the army. The division of authority between 
Congress and the States, the inexperience of leaders, and the 
cumbersome committee system by which Congress tried to 
work, were bound to result from the outset in what Washing- 
ton called “an eternal round of the most stupid management”’.” 
The attempt to use large numbers of worthless militia and the 
enlistment of men for short terms brought on a crisis at the 
end of the year. The terms of most of the army expired, the 
States neglected the work of recruiting, and Washington found 
his force melting away before his eyes. In face of the threat 
- of a victorious and advancing enemy, his apprehension almost 
= reached the point of despair.” Companies were often allowed 
‘. to elect their own officers, while favoritism and other consid- 
. erations too often determined both State and Congressional 
7 appointments. Dissatisfaction on this score was widespread.” 
Misunderstanding and friction also occurred over the right of 
succession to vacancies.” During the summer there was much 
complaint from all sections about the service of quartermasters 
and especially commissaries.” Arnold complained that at 


™ Tbid., II. 1286; III. 475, 549, 770. 

® Ibid., I. 173, 897, 1026, 1230; II. 496-497. 

”E. B. Greene, The Foundations of American Nationality, 484. 

Force, op. cit., 547, 766, 1400. 

* Ibid., 1. 1122; II. 157, 496; III. 510, 1498, 767, 1341. Journals of 
Continental Congress, V. 856. Washington, Writings, V. 129. 

* Washington, Writings, IV. 481-482. 
i ” Ibid., IV. 270. John Adams, Works, IX. 402. Force, op. cit., I. 
771, 1062-1063, 1132. 
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Skenesborough there was no comissary at all," while Mercer in 
New Jersey declared that he had three of equal powers, at 
least one of whom was unfit for the position.” Greene said 
that his colonels were complaining of having to act as factors 
for the regiment, and that the men were clamoring for more 
fresh provisions and an increased allowance of soap.” The 
medical service was wretched. It was poorly organized, in- 
efficiently and sometimes dishonestly administered, and lack- 
ing in necessary equipment and supplies.“ Thousands of sick 
went uncared for, and the hospitals, where such existed, pre- 
sented ghastly scenes of suffering and death.” To preserve 
the morale of soldiers under such conditions was impossible. 

Another prolific source of discontent was the method of 
paying the army. The scale of wages, in the first place, was 
too low, prices having risen to such figures on account of in- 
flated currency that the pay of officers and men was scarcely 
enough to supply them with clothes.” Surgeons’ mates and 
artillerists complained, like the others, of insufficient pay.” 
Until nurses received an increase in October, they were so 
poorly paid that practically none could be hired.” The grant- 
ing of extra pay to New England troops by their State gov- 
ernments—a measure which Washington strongly opposed— 
added to the discontent by arousing jealousy among the sol- 
diers from other sections.” But perhaps the most irritating 
factor was the uncertainty of pay. Funds in the military chest 
were continually running low. During the late summer and 
at least part of the autumn the wages of Washington’s men 
were two months in arrears, and at the end of the year the 


" Force, op. cit., I. 563. 
Tbid., I. 638. 
* Greene, Life of Greene, II. 423-424. Force, op. cit., I. 196, 628. 
“Force, op. cit., I. 898; II. 497; III. 1259. 
* Tbid., I. 1114; III. 463-464, 1031, 1246. 
“Greene, Life of Greene, II. 422-424, 426. Washington, Writings, 
IV. 440-442. 
* Washington, Writings, IV. 239. Force, op. cit., III. 1310. 
"Force, op. cit., II. 326. Journals of Continental Congress, VI. 858. 
” Force, op. cit., II. 496, 552, 632, 646-647, 770. 
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commander-in-chief told Robert Morris that he was borrowing 
on his private credit.” According to James Clinton, on Dec. 
11 his garrison at Fort Montgomery had received no pay since 
Aug. 1." Schuyler’s army was also badly affected.” 
Provincial jealousies formed another potent cause of discon- 
tent. There was little patriotism in the modern sense of the 
word. Loyalty to America was still eclipsed by loyalty to 
province, county, and community. There was abundant hatred 
of George III and respect for the commander-in-chief, and 
considerable enthusiasm for independence; but only the ex- 
ceptional man like Washington appears to have risen to a real 
love of country.” Sectional jealousies among soldiers and 
officers were one of the greatest annoyances with which the 
leaders had to contend. When Colonel Hitchcock heard that 
another officer from Rhode Island was to be promoted, he 
wrote to Washington that unless he himself were also pro- 
moted he would resign, and his whole regiment would follow 
him home: they came from a “senior County”, whose claims 
could not be ignored.“ The local attachments of the men made 
it almost impossible to promote officers out of the regimental 
line.” Many subordinate officers resigned because of alleged 
unfairness in appointments or promotions.” Wrangling in 
the northern army was so notorious that in July both Wash- 
ington and Congress urged Schuyler to try to stop it.” Even 
officers of high rank were guilty. Greene gave Congress a plain 
warning against promoting a subordinate over his head.” 
Charles Lee was equally outspoken.” Sullivan, when super- 


Ibid., III. 1514. 

™ Jbid., III. 1170. 

* Ibid., I. 451, 856-857; III. 607. Lack of money for bounties greatly 
embarrassed recruiting for the new army: /bid., III. 1453. 

* Reed, Life and Correspondence of Joseph Reed, 1. 195. Washing- 
ton, Writings, IV. 440. 

™ Force, op. cit., I. 1067-1068. 

Tbid., I. 642. 

® Ibid., I. 202, 393. 

™ Ibid., I. 555. Washington, Writings, IV. 269. 

Greene, Life of Greene, II. 423-424. 

™Force, op. cit., I. 428-429. 
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seded by Gates, tendered his resignation.” Just cause may have 
existed for some of these actions, but the effect on general 
morale must have been serious. New England jealousy of the 
South" combined with the more local feeling and the personal 
pettiness to dampen enthusiasm. 

Still more disheartening were the incredible hardships en- 
dured by the army. During the summer and fall there was an 
embarrassing shortage of guns and ammunition.” The northern 
army felt severely the need of fresh meat and vegetables,” and 
in October both Schuyler and Washington faced a shortage 
of flour.“ Schuyler and Gates called in vain for spades, nails, 
and other necessities.” Throughout the campaign there was 
general suffering for want of tents, blankets, and clothing. 
The shortage was serious enough in the summer, but with 
the coming of cold weather it became intolerable. In severe 
December weather at least a third of the troops at Ticonderoga 
were barefoot. The condition of Lee’s army was similar and 
perhaps worse, while the plight of Washington’s shivering men 
was pitiful in the extreme.” The amount of sickness reached 
amazing proportions. Enough smallpox lingered in the north- 
ern army to cause great alarm and hinder the recruiting of 
troops to be sent thither from Connecticut.” During the entire 
period over half of Gates’ army was reported sick.” By the 
end of August a fourth of Washington’s men were reported 
unfit for duty, and in the winter the proportion increased to a 
third.” With utterly inadequate medical attention for the 
wretched men, the horrors of the winter must have been enough 
to appall the stoutest heart. 


© He later withdrew it. Jbid., I. 637, 945. 

™ Greene, Life of Greene, I. 181. 

Force, op. cit., I. 38, 39, 207; II. 841-842. 

® Ibid., 1. 232, 1051; III. 575. 

“ Ibid., II, 1242; III. 591, 575, 588. 

* Tbid., 1. 232ff II. 1274; III. 575, 465. 

* Ibid., I. 608, 950, 991; III. 1358, 831-832, 1242. 
* Ibid., I. 190, 1073. 

* Ibid., I. 1199, 1166; II. 479-480, 885; III. 1589. 
® Ibid., I. 507, 639, 763; II. 327-330, 449-452, 607. 
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All this would have been far less serious if these had been 
months of success. But the period was one of constant defeat. 
The loss of New York, the surrender of Forts Washington and 
Lee, Washington’s long retreat, and the loss of Charles Lee 
as a prisoner in December, dealt blow after blow to the morale 
of the soldiers.” How important was this factor can be seen 
from the fact that news of the British failure at Charleston 
in June, or so slight a success as that at Harlem Heights, had 
a d-cisive effect for the better; while the victories at Trenton 
and Princeton were nothing less than electrifying." Bad man- 
agement, poor pay, jealousies, and hardships combined would 
not have ruined the morale of a victorious army. 

In spite of the enormous difficulties, the army did some com- 
mendable fighting. In the battle on Long Island the detachment 
of troops under Lord Stirling, including part of Colonel Small- 
wood’s brigade from Maryland, stood its ground when sur- 
rounded by the enemy, and gallantly continued to fight until 
resistance was hopeless.” Washington had confidence in Small- 
wood’s brigade, and used it to good advantage in covering his 
retreat from New York.” The Maryland troops added to their 
renown in the battle of Fort Washington, when a force under 
Colonel Rawlings put up a spirited defence of the pass to the 
north of the fort until compelled to give way before superior 
numbers.“ Perhaps the most conspicuous display of courage 
occurred in the battle of Trenton. The cheerfulness with 
which the men, ill clad as they were, hazarded the dangerous 
crossing of the Delaware and made the nine mile march in a 
violent snow storm, and the courage with which they made 
the attack, called forth Washington’s warmest commendation.” 

A man entered the American army only at great sacrifice. 
He left a comfortable home to serve with little pay, undergo 


"Thomas Jefferson, Works (Bergh’s ed.), IV. 269. Force, I. 933; 
III. 789, 1215, 1369. 

™ Force, III. 1440, 1441. Washington, op. cit, V. 163. 

* Force, I. 1231, 1245-1246; II. 1012. 

Ibid., II. 1013-1014. 

Tbid., III. 781, 809. 

Tbid., III. 1447, 1444. 
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extreme hardship, confront an enemy better equipped and bet- 
ter trained, and hazard his life for a cause which at best was 
doubtful in its outcome and often seemed hopeless. The brave 
men who stood by Washington through the dark hours of 1776 
deserve a place among the world’s heroes. 

One of the finest features of these months is the splendid 
morale of the commander-in-chief. Washington had his moods: 
failure depressed him as it did the rest of the army, and the 
endless annoyances under which he worked sometimes exas- 
perated him beyond measure. We sometimes find him in the 
depths of gloom. He saw, perhaps better tham any other, the 
difficulties that stood in the way of final success; but he had 
implicit faith in the justice of his cause, and he never despaired. 
His great influence was a most important factor in sustaining 
the morale of the army. In words which reveal a deep and 
almost fatherly interest in his men, he constantly held before 
the soldiers the exalted and sacred character of the cause in 
which they were engaged, and exhorted them to prove worthy 
of their high trust.” The year might easily have ended in 
disaster had not America been fortunate enough to have as her 


leader a great man. 


PP ry I. 174, 506; III. 766-767, 1276. Washington, Writings, IV. 
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DR. MITCHELL, M. D., F. R.S., 
OF VIRGINIA 


by 


HERBERT THATCHER 


Part II. 
MitcHetr’s Lire 1n Vircinia UP To His YEAR 


On Feb.’ 26th, 1720, a John Mitchell matriculated at Edin- 
burgh University, and on Feb.’ 17th, 1721, a John Mitchell, 
aged 36, described as Scoto-Britannus,’ entered Leyden Umi- 
versity as a Medical student. Assuming that they were iden- 
tical with each other and with Dr. John Mitchell, M. D., F. 
R. S. of Virginia, he was born in 1685. 


At that period Urbanna, situated in Middlesex County, was 
a tiny village with another name. In 1680 the Virginian As- 
sembly passed an Act* directing the establishment of ports, one 
of which was to be on the site of the future Urbanna, but the 
Act met with such opposition that it was ignored. However, 
as it is known that the tobacco house, and probably the custom 
house, was built in 1692,” the port was established by that date, 
but not legally till 1705° when it was named Urbanna in honour 
of Queen Anne. 


1 Matriculation Register of Edinburgh University. 

* Album Studiosorum Academiae Lugduno Batavae. 

* Scoto may mean that Mitchell was of Scottish extraction or that he 
came to Leyden from Edinburgh. 

*ana® Hening’s Statutes of Virginia, and Charles Campbell’s History 
of Virginia, 1860. 

*Henry Howe’s Historical Collection of Virginia. Charleston, South 
Carolina, 1845. 

N. B. John Mitchell, the medical student at Leyden 17 Feb. 1721, 
did not graduate as M. D. at Leyden. A John Mitchell described as 
Scoto-Americanus graduated at Edinburgh as M. A. on June 6th, 1729. 
[Catalogue of the Graduates in the Faculties of Arts, Divinity and 
Law, 1888.] 
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If Mitchell was born at Urbanna, his youth was passed in 
a very small, quiet but romantic village with little opportunity, 
unless instructed by his parents, for acquiring an efficient edu- 
cation; for which reason it is more probable that he was born 
at Jamestown, the capital, or at Williamsburgh, which became 
the new capital in 1699; where, at William and Mary College, 
erected in 1692, he could have obtained, under the Rev. James 
Blair’, who in 1673 had graduated as M. A. at Edinburgh, the 
good grounding in Latin, French and Greek of which he made 
ample use in after years. Unfortunately, as a fire occurred at 
the College in 1705, the admission register may have been de- 
stroyed. 

Apart from his academical education in Virginia, many things 
happened in North America prior to his birth and during his 
youth, accounts of which must have interested him. About the 
year 1650, William Hughes, from England, after taking part in 
a filibustering expedition in the West Indies, visited Jamaica, 
other islands and Florida for the purpose of examining their 
fauna, flora and rocks. Returning to England in 1652 he was 
employed as a gardener on a large estate and in 1672 published 
a pamphlet entitled, “The American Physitian” in which he 
gave an account of the plants of the American plantations, their 
virtues as medicine, and their use as food; and strongly ad- 
vocated the importation of many rare plants from America in 
order to enrich English gardens. 


In 1676, the Royal Society of London received a letter from 
Thomas Glover’ of Virginia who had been living there, as sur- 
geon for some years, in which he gave an account of Virginia, 
including the diseases of the Indians, and the medicines which 
they used. 

About the same time, the Royal Society received an anony- 
mous account’ of the medicinal plants of Jamaica stating that, 
in that island, there were a great number of herbs whose natures 


* Catalogue of the Graduates in the Faculties of Arts, Divinity and 
Law, 1858. 

* Philosophical Transactions, Vol. II, p. 623. 

* Classified Papers of the Royal Society Archives 7 (1) 19. 
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and virtues were unknown in Europe, and that no Jamaican 
physitian had attempted to understand them, whereas, if their 
uses were well known, the knowledge might prove a beneficial 
addition to the Materia Medica. For a further knowledge of 
Jamaican plants the writer commended the “American Phy- 
sitian” by William Hughes, whose character he highly extolled. 

In 1678, meanwhile, the Rev. John Banister, an English mis- 
sionary and botanist, who had been collecting plants in the 
West Indies, migrated to Virginia where, during the intervals 
of his religious duties, he collected large numbers of new and 
rare plants and keenly observed the fauna, and was preparing 
for publication a work on “The Natural History of Virginia”. 
In 1692 he was fatally wounded” by a stray shot. Some of 
his writings are published in the Philosophical Transactions,” 
one of which is a letter to Martin Lister dated Virginia May 
5th, 1668 by which it would appear that he was residing in 
Virginia at that date, which is known to be incorrect. How- 
ever, on referring to the original manuscript letter,” the date 
is found to be May 5th, 1688. In one of his writings he gives 
an account of the “Natural Productions of Jamaica’,” that 
lure to English botanists. 

In 1684 the Rev. John Clayton arrived in Virginia from 
England to take up the appointment as Minister of Jamestown 
till 1686, during which time he also made observations about 
the fauna and flora, and the manners and customs of the Eng- 
lish and Indians, taking special notice of the medicinal plants. 
In the two following years, 1687-1688 Dr. Hans Sloane, F. R. 
S., of London, was collecting 800 specimens of Jamaican rare 
plants. Returning to England in 1689, he sent William Ver- 
non and David Krieg, a German physician,“ to collect Mary- 


* Virginia Magazine of History and Biography, Vol. II, pp. 113-114. 

™ Phil. Trans., Vol. 17, p. 669. 

* Classified Papers of the Royal Society Archives, Vol. I, No. 43. 

* American Dictionary of Biography. 

“For account of these events see: “The Correspondence of John 
Ray”, by Edwin Lankester, 1848; “The Further Correspondence of 
John Ray”, by Robt. W. T. Gunther, 1928; Richard Pulteney’s “Prog- 
ress of Botany”, 1790, and Britten and Boulger’s “British and Irish 
Botanists”, 1893. 
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land plants, which they forwarded to James Petiver, a draughts- 
man of flowers, who, by previous arrangement transmitted them 
to Dr. Hans Sloane. Ultimately Sloane deposited them with 
John Ray, who, with the co-operation of William Sherard and 
James Petiver, published, in 1704, his “General History of 
Plants” in which was incorporated a Catalogue of the above 
plant specimens which are still preserved in the Sloane Col- 
lection at the British Museum of Natural History, Kensington. 


In addition to Botanical excursions, there were Geographical 
explorations, accounts of which must have stirred the pulse of 
the budding historian, Mitchell. In 1671, fourteen years be- 
fore he was born, there were two expeditions which had as 
their object the discovery, beyond the Appalachian Mountains, 
of a river which flowed into the Pacific Ocean: those of Batts” 
and Fallam, and of a German” surgeon, and, about the same 
time, of Colonel Catlet.” 


In 1671 Batts and Fallam had sighted a great river on the 
west of the Mountains of Virginia; in 1682, La Salle coursed 
down the Mississippi river to its mouth, claiming its eastern and 
western valleys for Louis XIV under the name of Louisiana, 
by which France became a neighbour of Virginia, the danger 


of which event was realised by some Virginians during the 
Anglo-French war of 1702-1713. In 1710 Alexander Spots- 
wood arrived as Governor and fearing a French attack on the 
frontier, he sought the aid of the Assembly in his proposal to 
construct a line of forts in that region, but received a rebuff. 
He was equally unsuccessful in obtaining their support to- 
wards a proposed attack on Quebec. In 1716, Spotswood,” 
with the consent of the Council, led an expedition through a 
gap which had been discovered in the Appalachian mountains 


% Sloane M. S., British Museum, 4432, p. 27. Colonial Office Papers, 
Vol. 27, No. 42. New York Colonial Documents, 1850-1860, Vol. 3, 
p. 193. William and Mary Quarterly, Vol. 15, p. 234. Force’s Tracts, 
1836-1846, Vol. 3, No. 2. Royal Society's Guard Book 7 (1) 42. 
American Anthropologist, Vol. 9, p. 45. Fernow, “Ohio Valley in 
Colonial Days”, 1890. 

% Classified Papers of the Royal Society Archives 7 (1) 19. 


27 America and West Indies. Colonial Series (1719-1720). 
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and claimed for George I the Ohio Valley, which in 1682 La- 
Salle had claimed for Louis XIV. On” the second night of 
the expedition, after leaving Williamsburg, Spotswood and 
Fontaine lodged at the house of Robert Beverley the His- 
torian, who accompanied them during the remainder of the 
expedition. Including Spotswood there was a total of 12 “gen- 
tlemen’’, the promoters of the expedition, all of whom Mitchell, 
then aged 31, knew personally.” 

Another series of events were tending to lure Mitchell away 
from Virginia to Europe in order to satisfy his thirst for the 
latest information about Botany, Medicine and Anatomy and 
to enjoy the society of learned men, the scarcity of whom was 
expressed by Col. William Byrd, F. R. S.,” of Virginia, in a 
letter toDr. Hans Sloane," Secretary of the Royal Society, 
dated April 20th, 1706, in which he lamented that the Virginia 
physicians, who were generally discarded surgeons of ships, 
were unacquainted with plants and other parts of Natural His- 
tory and expressed a desire for a missionary Philosopher who 
could instruct Virginians in the many useful things they pos- 
sessed “to no purpose”. Accompanying the letter he sent a 
specimen of snake-root used by the Indians as a remedy for 
rattle-snake bites, and of ipecacuanha. 

In Europe, during the next few years, Boerhaave and Albinus 
were making Leyden so famous by their instruction in Botany, 
anatomy, medicine and surgery that the schools became full 
of students. 


In 1716 Charles Alston, aged 33 years, keeper of the King’s 
botanic garden at Edinburgh, went to Leyden for a medical 
course of three years. In 1718, Alexander Monro, a student 
of Anatomy of Edinburgh, aged 20, arrived at Leyden from 


“Charles Campbell’s reprint of the Second Edition of Robert Bev- 
erley’s “History of Virginia”, 1885. Introduction page 5. 

* Alvord and Bidgood’s First Explorations of the Trans Alleghany 
Region, p. 183. 

™ Add. M. S. 4040. 

™ Sloane was Secretary of the Royal Society for Nov. 30, 1693 to 
Nov. 30, 1709. 
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Paris University to attend a year’s course of anatomy and 
surgery under Albinus. 

In 1719, Alston and Monro left Leyden and returned with- 
out degrees to Scotland, Alston” graduating as M. D. that 
year at Glasgow. In 1720,” Monro, as professor of Anatomy, 
aged 22 years, began his series of lectures on Anatomy at Edin- 
burgh, and Alston his courses of Materia Medica and Botany. 
In 1719 Charles Catesby, the English naturalist, who had been 
living for seven years with friends in Virginia, admiring its 
rare and beautiful plants and animals, returned to England, 
possibly accompanied by Mitchell, aged 34, who was proceed- 
ing to Edinburgh for a preliminary Course of Medicine, in- 
cluding botany. Although” it appears that Mitchell stayed only 
twelve months at Edinburgh, Feb. 1720 to Feb. 1721, he pos- 
sibly remained three years or more at Leyden, where, like so 
many others he failed to graduate as M. D. After leaving 
Leyden he possibly visited London where he would meet peo- 
ple eager to discuss his experiences at the famous University 
and with whom he would later correspond. It seems prob- 
able that one of these was Peter Collinson, the Quaker woollen 
merchant of the City of London, who, being fond of planting, 
especially in his botanic garden at Peckham in South London, 
had in 1723, persuaded merchants in America to send him 
seeds, about which time he received some seed from Mary- 
land and New England.” 


Munimenta Alme Universitatis Glasguensis. 

* Catalogue of the Graduates in the Faculties of Arts, Divinity and 
Law, p. XXII. 

N. B. 1. In 1756, Monro obtained an Honorary Degree of M. D. 
at Edinburgh (List of the Fellows of the Royal College of Phy- 
sicians, Edinburgh, 1789). 

N. B. 2. On March 3lst, 1738, Alston was appointed Professor of 
Botany at Edinburgh (Catalogue of the Graduates in the Faculties of 
Arts, Divinity and Law, p. XXI). 

* The Medical Faculty of Edinburgh was founded in 1726, after which 
year few Scotsmen graduated at European Universities. As Mitchell 
in 1720 could not possibly take a degree course at Edinburgh, it was 
natural that he should go to Leyden in 1721. 

* See Collinson’s Manuscript Common-place book in the library of 
the Linnean Society, London. 
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If Mitchell arrived back in Virginia about the year 1724 or 
1725 he may have probably observed that Robert Beverley, 
after having published a second edition of his History of Vir- 
ginia in 1722, died in the same year; also that John Clayton, 
of the same age as himself, had been appointed Clerk of 
Gloucester County” in which post he had time to collect Vir- 
ginian plants, and that Charles Catesby was again in America, 
engaged in compiling information for his “Natural History of 
Carolina, Florida and the Bahama Islands”. During his ab- 
sence also, Spotswood, having been alarmed in 1718 at the 
news of the first appearance of the French in the Ohio valley, 
and at the annual southward march of the Six Nations of In- 
dians through Virginia to the east of the Appalachian moun- 
tains, he, in 1722, made a Treaty with the Six Nations by 
which they promised in future to keep to the west of the moun- 
tains, while the Indians residing in Virginia were not to cross 
to the west of the mountain to molest the Tuscarora Indians 
who were in the habit of attacking the border settlers of North 
Carolina. He could also have noticed that in 1728 John Savy” 
informed the Governor of Virginia that he had, during the past 
ten years, been residing amongst the Cherokee nations of In- 
dians with whom he had established a trade. Meanwhile he 
had established himself as a medical practitioner and was col- 
lecting rare plants and examining the anatomy of animals about 
which he was compiling information with a view to the future 
publication of a Natural and Medical History of Virginia.* 
Doubtless he was glad to receive news from England that Sir 
Hans Sloane, in 1727, had been appointed the President of the 
Royal Society, a position which he held till the year 1741, and 
that Dillenius* in 1728, through the munificence of William 
Sherard, was appointed Professor of Botany at Oxford, which 


* Gloucester County adjoins Middlesex County in which Urbanna is 
situated. 

**C. O. papers. America and West Indies, Vol. 16 (Old Reference). 

* Reference to this subject will be made in a future article. 


* Dillenius was also Foreign Secretary to the Royal Society during 
the same period. 
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chair he held till his death in 1747. He also received news 
from Edinburgh that Alexander Monro had, in 1731, formed a 
Medical Society of Professors and students, some of whom 
wrote Medical Essays of which the first Volume was pub- 
lished in 1733, copies of which volumes” were regularly for- 
warded to Mitchell at Urbanna, where it is definitely recorded 
in the Vestry Book of Christ Church” in the year 1735, that 
as a physician, he received a fee for medical attendance in a 
particular case. Two years later, in 1737, Virginia was vis- 
ited by the Yellow Fever which reappeared in 1741 and again 
in 1742, during which time Dr. Mitchell worked" very hard to 
alleviate the distress, and, at the same time took upon himself, 
in 1738, a public office as Justice of the Peace” for Middlesex 
County. Meanwhile, from Europe had been received the news 
that Linnzus, the Swedish professor of Botany, in 1735, had 
startled the botanic world, as Boerhaave twenty years pre- 
viously had startled the world of anatomy and medicine, by 
the publication of his Sexual System of the classification of 
plants and animals. Two enthusiastic American plant collec- 
tors, John Bartram” of Philadelphia and Dr. Cadwallader 
Colden™ of New York, although they could not distinguish one 
genus of plant from another, welcomed his system, as did 
Charles Catesby. James Logan” of Philadelphia also adopted 
it, especially as, in the same year, he had demonstrated, by 
experimenting with the seed of maize or Indian corn, the sex- 
uality of plants. John Clayton of Virginia also adopted the 
system, but Dr. Alston of Edinburgh, during the whole of his 
career, remained hostile to it, although he was impartial enough 
to recommend his students to read the “Fundamenta Botanica” 


*” Reference to this subject will be made in a future article. 

® Page 241 of the Vestry Book, Christ Church, Urbanna. 

™ Reference to this subject will be made in a future article. 

™" Virginia Magazine of History and Biography, Vol. 14, pp. 238-240. 

® A. Garden to J. Ellis, July 15th, 1765. Sir James E. Smith’s Cor- 
respondence of Linnzus, Vol. I, pp. 536-8. 

*Colden to Linnzus, Feb. 9th, 1749. Sir James E. Smith’s Corres- 
pondence of Linnzus, Vol. II, p. 451. 

* Richard Pulteney’s Progress of Botany II, 276. 1790. 
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of Linneus. While Alston at Edinburgh was rejecting the 
principle of sexuality in plants, Mitchell, his old pupil, in Vir- 
ginia, accepted it, but considered” that it could not be made the 
sole basis of a botanical classification which would be too ar- 
tificial He therefore suggested a new principle of classifica- 
tion of plants and animals, the former of which could in his 
opinion be co-ordinated with that of Linnzus. That botany and 
medicine still remained in a stagnant state in Virginia is shown 
again by Col. W. Byrd, F. R. S.,” who wrote on May 3lst, 
1739, to Sir Hans Sloane, President of the Royal Society, 
saying that Virginian woods abounded with so many very 
useful plants that he would like one or more Planetary [ Mis- 
sionary] Physicians to be sent from England to explain their 
uses. With regard to his own efforts he says that for many 
years he had tried to cultivate hemp for use in England but 
labour was so much dearer in Virginia than in Russia and the 
freightage from Viraginia to England so high that it yielded no 
profit. He next tried the cultivation of the vine, but bad cli- 
matic seasons and numerous insects had prevented its success. 
However, in order to bring prosperity to Virginian agriculture 
and to England’s trade and commerce he intended to settle a 
colony of Swiss near the mountains of Roanoke to cultivate 
vines, silk and potash. 

In 1736 Linnzus was induced by his patron George Cliffort 
the Burgomaster of Haarlem to visit England where he met 
Sir Hans Sloane, Peter Collinson, and Dillenius at Oxford 
who, though he did not accept Linnzus’s sexual system, in- 
duced him to remain at Oxford for a month. As an outcome 
of the visit of Linnzus to England, Peter Collinson, a Linnean 
enthusiast, induced a number of English noblemen and others 
interested in planting and botany to co-operate with him in 
securing a regular supply of seeds and plants from America. 

In 1736 Collinson began to correspond with John Bartram 
of Philadelphia, the owner of a farm on part of which he 


* Reference will be made to this subject in a future article. 
* Add. MS. 4055, p. 112, see ante, p. 6 for Byrd’s letter of April 
20th, 1706. 
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reared exotic and rare indigenous plants, and from that year 
onwards a regular consignment of seeds and plants was sent by 
Bartram™ to Collinson for distribution. Collinson persuaded 
Bartram to visit Dr. Cadwallader Colden of New York, who 
also transmitted seeds and plants to Linnzus. 


In 1738 Boerhaave, the great Leyden professor, died, his 
mantle descending on Monro, Alston and the rest of the band 
of Edinburgh Medical Professors, all of whom had been trained 
at Leyden. The Edinburgh Medical School then rapidly 
achieved fame throughout Europe, the British Isles and North 
America. During the years 1734-1736 John Fothergill” took 
a medical course there, and, on graduating as M. D., he re- 
turned to London where he soon gained a great reputation as 
physician and botanist and gradually became converted to the 
Linnean system of botany. 


In 1737 Collinson, who had probably met Mitchell in Eng- 
land in 1724 or 1725, wrote to him, asking him to send some 
seed to Sir Hans Sloane with which request in 1738 Mitchell 
complied, sending seed also to Professor Alston at Edinburgh. 

Meanwhile, the Linnean system had been launched and Alston 
in experimenting” with spinach and tulips in 1737 proved to 
his own satisfaction, that the sexual theory of plants was false. 
He also showed that Tournefort* the French botanist, by ex- 
periment had, to his satisfaction, controverted Nehemiah Grew’s 
principle of the fertilizing process of the stamens and pistils 
of flowers. 

On March 31st, 1738,° the year of Boerhaave’s death, Alston 
was appointed Professor of Botany at Edinburgh, news of 
which reached Mitchell in Virginia, who on Oct. 4th* of that 


“Collinson Common-place book, p. 82. See also Gentiemante Mag- 
azine, March, 1760. 

* List of the Graduates in ithe University of Edinburgh, 1705-1866. 
ry Dissertation on Botany”, by Charles Alston, 1754, pages 43 

“Ditto, pages 42 and 44 [see Appendix No. III]. 

“ Catalogue of the Graduates in the Faculties of Arts, Divinity and 
Law, p. XXI. 

“ [See Appendix No. IV.] 
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year, addressed his letter to “Dr. Charles Allstone, Professor 
of Botany”, informing him that he was sending seed of 42 
medical plants of Virginia which he described in his letter. 
He said that the collection of seeds and his description of them 
were the result of his first knowledge of botany which he re- 
ceived from Alston’s lectures and the college garden, which at 
the time Mitchell was a student, possessed few Virginian me- 
dicinal plants and was unprovided with several of the 42 plants 
mentioned in his list. He promised to send more at a future 
time. He said that he had tried to arrange the plants according 
to their correct genera and species, but as he possessed few 
botanical books and could not consult learned men“ in Virginia, 
he suggested that there may be errors which he requested Alston 
to correct. The virtues or medicinal properties of plants which 
he had mentioned had been frequently proved and he had com- 
piled statistics of other plants but as he had not yet furnished 
them with their common names, places of growth, time of 
ripening the seed and their method of culture, he must post- 
pone sending Alston an account of them till a better oppor- 
tunity occurred. 

It is interesting to note that Mitchell attributes the discovery 
of seven of the plants to Rev. John Banister“ and that he had 
sent, some time previously, some hundreds of plants to Dil- 
lenius, Professor of Botany at Oxford, for whom he was col- 
lecting many more. He states that he had been compiling a 
Catalogue of the rest of the many unknown beautiful, curious 
and useful plants of Virginia to which he refers as “Our 
Country”, but for want of a botanical library and suitable com- 
panions he doubts if he would ever be able to finish. If Alston 
will correct the generic and specific names of the 42 plants he 
will send him those that he requires. He next made the im- 
portant statement that he had observed plants which he thought 
were of new genera, the characters and species of which he had 
either dried or growing, which, if he had not missed the mail, 


“John Clayton, the Botanist, was residing in Gloucester County, ad- 
joining Middlesex County. 


“See ante, p. 3. 
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he would have sent Alston. He had also observed several ex- 
cellent plants, the virtues of which had been repeatedly proved, 
and on which he had written some observations but, as neither 
the good opinion of the vulgar nor the use of them by the 
unqualified, could determine him to administer a medicine of 
whose constituent parts and modus operandi he was ignorant, 
yet, as many highly commended medicines remain unexamined, 
he wished Alston to inform him of the best methods of ex- 
amining the virtues of medicines, especially how to conduct 
a chemical analysis of the rattle-snake root“ [Serpentaria Vir- 
ginaria], the uncertain and sometimes dangerous effects of 
which, as a medicine, he minutely describes. He says that 
by experience he has found that in a certain kind of pleurisy 
he has found the purgative effect of snake-root effective as a 
cure, 

He accepts the doctrine of Hippocrates, that purging, when it 
can be safely attempted, is the only cure of that form of pleu- 
risy. He imagines that the virtue of snake-root consists in a 
dissolvent salt, but whether that is of a fixed or volatile nature 
or a mild or stimulating quality he hopes to be informed, also 
if any other part of it has any sensible effect. 

The above letter proves that Mitchell did not take a medical 
course at any University before he went to Edinburgh, and 
that he took it in the early years of Alston’s lectures when the 
College Garden possessed few American medicinal plants ; that, 
owing to his isolation in Virginia, he was not sure of his 
naming of genera and special of plants; that for many years 
he had been collecting and arranging seeds and plants and com- 
piling a catalogue of such dimensions that he thought he would 
not be able to finish it; that he was highly conscientious with 
regard to administering doubtful remedies; that he was an 
ardent disciple of Hippocrates in the use of purgatives as 
evacuants in cases of fever; that he knew nothing of the 
chemical analysis of medicines and therefore very little of chem- 


_ “Dr. John Fothergill, writing to Dr. Alston, 13 Oct. 1737, said that 
in the Spanish West Indies multitudes of lives were saved during an 
epidemic of peripneumonia by the use of snake-root. 
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istry, which was then in a primitive state. He also mentions 
that he had conducted post-mortem examinations. It is also 
interesting to observe that he does not mention the name of 
Linnzus or the “Dissertatio brevis” which he was that year 
sending to Sir Hans Sloane and that the new genera of Vir- 
ginian plants to which he referred were most probably some 
of those he sent to Collinson in 1741. 

Extract from Report on Dr. Mitchell’s letter to Professor 
Alston by W. Edgar Evans, of Edinburgh University, to the 
Regius Professor of Botany (Dr. Wright Smith) dated 30th 
April 1931. 


“The description of the 42 plants sent are, of 
“course, not in the nature of binomials,” and, un- 
“fortunately, do not tally with the reference to 
“author’s diagnosis cited by Linné in his Species 
“Plantaram. It is therefore a matter of some un- 
“certainty, in most altogether uncertain, what species 
“they actually were.” 


APPENDIX I 


As it is necessary, in order to appreciate the position which 
Mitchell’s contributions to the science of Botany, Anatomy, 
Surgery and Medicine held at that stage of their development, 
the following historical account of Botany and Medicine follows. 


A brief sketch of the History of Botany from the Renaissance 
to the middle of the eighteenth century. 

In the sixteenth century botanists relied mainly on the ex- 
ternal form of plants and their medicinal uses as drugs, rather 
than on their natural affinity, for their classification. Gesner, 
the Swiss, was the first to suggest a precise method of classify- 
ing plants according to the flower or fruit, and, by observing 


“ The binomial description of plants refers to the description of their 
genera and species. 
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the connection between certain species of plants, in order to 
establish genera. 

Caesalpinus, the Italian, was the first to establish principles 
applicable to the whole plant life and to arrange plants in a 
true systematic manner. 

After an interval of a century his work was taken up by 
Robert Morison of Oxford who published a system of classi- 
fication based upon the distinctions drawn from the fruit. John 
Ray then published his system based upon the distinctions 
drawn from the fruit and flower and leaf. Ray, also, in his 
“Methodus Plantarum Nova”, 1682, drew a distinction be- 
tween Phanerogams or flowering plants and Cryptogams or 
flowerless plants, also between Monocotyledons (with a single 
seed-leaf)) and Dicotyledons (with two seed leaves). He thus 
initiated a natural system of classification. He, however, re- 
tained the unscientific distinction between trees, herbs and 
shrubs. Boerhaave the Dutchman attempted to bring their 
systems to perfection. Tournefort the Frenchman, whose 
method was the most perfect till the advent of Linnzus, 
founded his classes upon the form of the flower and his orders 
upon the different situation of the pistil, taken in conjunction 
with the calyx and fruit, which orders adhered as nearly as 
possible to the natural orders of plants. His system prevailed 
throughout France and some parts of Europe till the advent 
of Linnzus. 

In 1676, Nehemiah Grew, F. R. S., described before the 
Royal Society of London, the fertilizing function of stamens 
and pistils which Tournefort, by experimenting with female 
plants, attempted to disprove. 


At the beginning of the fifteenth century there were fifteen 
systems of classification of plants which so perplexed Lin- 
neus that, taking advantage of Grew’s discovery of the fertili- 
zation of the embryo of plants by the means of stamens (male 
organs) and pistils (female organs) he established his system of 
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classification of flowering plants upon the number, position and 
arrangement of these organs. The Classes were based upon the 
stamens, and the Orders upon the pistils. In addition, he drew 
a distinction between Genera and Species and gave a new name 
to every species hitherto discovered, and classified flowerless 
plants under the four headings Filices, Musci, Algae, and 
Fungi. In due course of time he discovered that many of his 
species violated the principle which he had erected, consequently 
he was compelled to slightly modify his system. Dr. Alston 
of Edinburgh, like Tournefort, attempted, by experimenting 
with female Spinach* and with tulips,“ to show that as those 
plants could apparently be fertilized without the contact of 
pollen, therefore Grew’s sexual theory and the system of clas- 
sification of Linnzus were false. Although Dillenius too, re- 
jected the system, Linnzus kept up a correspondence with him 
to whom he dedicated his Critica Botanica. Haller, the Ger- 
man, a pupil of Boerhaave originated a system of botanical 
classification which rivalled that of Linnzus. English bot- 
anists adhered to Linnzus’s system long after it had been re- 
jected by the French and other nationalities. 


Though Alston rejected Linnzus’s sexual theory, he em- 
braced Ray’s, Tournefort’s and Boerhaave’s naturalistic dis- 
coveries which form the basis of the modern system. In 1770, 
ten years after Alston’s death, Dr. John Hope, his successor as 
Professor of Botany and Materia Medica at Edinburgh,* pub- 
lished Alston’s notes of his lectures on Materia Medica, in the 
introduction to which he wrote: “He was an able botanist, 
“as that study was his delight. If he admired Ray, Tournefort 
“and Boerhaave, if he had formed his method upon the best 
“part of the systems of these great men, it ought not to be 
“wondered at, if, in the decline of life, he looked coldly upon 
“the sexual system of the great Linnzus.” 


“A Dissertation on Botany, by Charles Alston, 1754, pp. 43 and 45. 


“Professor Alston’s “Lectures in Materia Medica’, 1770, edited by 
John Hope, M. D. [Alston died in 1760.] 


(To be continued) 
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LETTERS OF THE BYRD FAMILY 
(Continued ) 


From T. T. Byrp to Cor. WM. Byrp 
New York February 19 1775. 
My dear Sir 

As Colo Fanning intends going to Carolina in a few days, 
& his being polite enough to ask me to accompany him to Vir- 
ginia, induced me to make a Second application to General 
Robinson for leave to make a visit to Westover, but to my great 
mortification I was refused, notwithstanding, he still remains 
ignorant as to the destiny of the Regiment; but his plea is 
that we may be ordered to Boston, which a Month or two must 
determine, at the end of that time, I shall be obliged to join 
at any rate. Agreeable to what you told me before I left 
Virginia with respect to drawing on Mr Willing, last Xmas; 
I some weeks ago wrote to him to know whether it would be 
agreeable for me to draw on him, but he excused him-self, 
that he had retired from the active part of business & that 
he had received no orders from you on that subject, & my being 
much in want of money at this time obliges me to draw on 
you for fifty pounds Sterling, in favour of Mr. Benjamin 
James of New York which draft I hope you will honour. 

I beg Dear Sir, that you will answer this Letter by the first 
opportunity, & let me hear from you oftener, I have never 
received any account of Buck’s arrival who I am sorry to say 
behaved very ill, stole money & other things from me. I beg 
my best respects to my Mother & love to my Sisters & be 


assured I am your Dutiful Son 
T. T.Byrd. 


From Mrs. Fartey To Her FATHER, Byrp 


Ho™ Sir 
I pleased my-self with the thought of hearing from you, 
these several days past, but am disappointed of that pleasure 
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as the Waggon is not yet returned; believe me my Dear Sir, 
to hear from you, my Mother & Friends & to correspond with 
you, I look upon, as the two greatest pleasures this part of 
the World can afford me. I flatter myself your affection for 
me, will make you desirous of knowing how I like the Saura 
Town. I think the situation pretty & I fancy very healthy as 
the hill is high & dry. We have a house begun, Mr. Farley 
talks of making improvements, which I cant say gives me any 
satisfaction as it serves to convince me he always intends living 
here. I should write to my Mother (Step Mother) & Molly 
but as this goes by a strange waggon, I am not certain of your 
ever getting it. Our own waggon is to go down shortly with 
tobacco, when I propose writing to them. Mr. Farley is out 
a hunting or I am sure, he would unite with me in love & best 
wishes to you My Mother, & the dear Girls & Boys. I thank 
God both my little Girls are well & bore the journey extreamly 
well, if it is not too much trouble, Sir, I shall be greatly obliged 
to you if you will present my Love & compliments to Mrs. 
Harrison (of Berkeley) as I imagine you are tired of this 
scrawl I will subscribe my self your Hon‘ Sir 

Affectionate & Dutiful Daughter 

Elizabeth H. Farley. 

June the 10th 1775. 


Mrs. Faruey To Cor. Byrp 


Hon‘ Sir. 

My not receiving a letter from you by our waggon & people 
was no small disappointment to me. I please my-self it was 
owing to your want of time, & not your want of affection, 
that deprived me of that satisfaction. You promised Sir to 
write frequently & send your Letters to Petersburg, a Waggon 
arrived here yesterday from that place, with-out a line for 
me from any of my friends. It was said here that Lord Dun- 
more, had left the Country & that you were chosen Governor, 
but I saw a paper yesterday, that a Burgess brought me up from 
Williamsburg, which mentions his Lordship’s being on board 
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the Fowey. enclosed is a. letter for Otway, which I shall be 
obliged to you, to send to Him by the first opportunity that is 
safe. I hope you will favour me with an ,answer to this, or 
I shall fear you verify the old proverb, out of sight out of 
mind. Mr. Farley desired his affectionate compliments to you, 
that you may enjoy health & happiness, is the sincere wish of 
Hon Sir 
Your affectionate & Dutiful 
Daughter Elizabeth H. Farley. 

July 6th 1775. 


Mrs. FARLEY To Cou. Byrp 


October the 17th 1775 
My dear & Hon? Sir: 

As we are deprived of the satisfaction of hearing from you, 
by the Squire who we have a long time expected; & now give 
over all thoughts of his coming. We with pleasure send down 
Peter to enquire after You & our good friends below. I wish 
it was in my power to send you a fine piece of venison, but the 
warmth of the weather, & the want of strength of the little 
mare, render it impossible; Mr. Farley, intends to send a wag- 
gon next month to Mrs. Blairs, for some things of ours which 
are there; when you may depend upon having a fine Deer. I 
hope to hear by the return of Peter that you, your good Rob 
& your dear little fire side enjoy Health & Happiness which 
will give great pleasure to Sir 


_Your Affectionate & Dutifull 
Daughter Elizabeth H. Farley. 


Otway Byrp To Cot. Wma. Byrp 


Honoured Sir 

I am sorry to trouble you again about my leaving the Navy, 
but can assure you was I to remain in it I should be the most 
unhappy in the World, I must therefore beg my Dear Father 
not to insist on my continuing in a service I so much dislike 
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& shall be obliged to Him if he will get me in the Secretarys 
office. I beg my Love to my Mother & all the Family and am 
Dear Sir 
Your Dutiful & affectionate Son 
Otway Byrd. 
Norfolk Feb 10th (year not given). 


Otway Byrp To Cot. WM. Byrp 


Honoured Sir. 

After a pleasant Passage of six and twenty hours from 
Annapolis we remain in Hampton roads where we shall re- 
main a few days & then go to Norfolk & lay the Ship up for 
the Winter. Mr. Randolph was obliging enough to supply me 
with a ————— which was as much as I had occasion for, he 
set out this morning with his Family for Williamsburg. Dur- 
ing our stay at Annapolis I received many civilities from the 
Gentlemen there, particularly from Mr. Sprigg who was so 
obliging as to insist on my making his house my home. As 
Captain Montague has always behaved very politely to me ever 
since I have been on board the Fowey I shall be much obliged 
to you if you will invite him & one or two of the Gentlemen of 
the Ship up to Westover this Winter. I beg my love to my 
Mother & all the Family & am Dear Sir, 

Your very affec. & Dutiful Son 
Otway Byrd. 


Oct 11th /74 


Otway Byrp To Cot. WM. Byrp 


Honoured Sir, 

As I am greatly in want of Clothes I shall be much obliged 
to you if you will bring up Blue Cloth, with eighteen yellow 
Buttons & trimmings to make me a Coat, together with Buff 
& trimmings sufficient to make me a Couple of Waistcoats & 
Breeches, the Buff to be had at old Mr Nicholsons, if not white 
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Casamear will do. My Mother writes by your boy she & the 
Family are well. Mr. Glass tells me every thing Flourishes, 
he with his people are in the Meadow helping Mr. Littlepage. 
The family all join in love with Dear Sir your 
very affectionate & Dutiful Son 
Otway Byrd 

May 4, /75 

There is a tailor about three miles from this who will make 
my clothes. 


| Otway Byrp To Cot. WM. Byrp 


Honoured Sir, 

I heartily congratulate you on my Mothers recovery (his 
step Mother Mary W. B.) from her late dangerous illness. 
I have likewise the pleasure to inform you, that my leg is very 
near well. I return you many thanks for getting Capt Mon- 
tague’s leave, for me to be absent from the Ship; which on 
account of these disturbances is very acceptable. I propose do- 
ing my-self the pleasure to return to Westover as soon as my 
leg will permit—from thence I intend (if agreeable to you) 
going to the Sora-town to spend a few weeks with my Sister 
Farley. It is reported in York, that the Bostonians, attempted 
to storm the Town of Boston by which they lost 4000 men & 
the regulars only 200. This report comes by a Vessel from 
New England. My best affections attend my Mother & all the 
family & I am Dear Sir Your very 

affectionate & loveing Son 
Otway Byrd. 


York July 7/75 
Otway Byrp To Cort. WM. Byrp 


Honoured Sir, 

With how much difference do I take up my Pen, to what I 
did in my last; I am sorry to tell you that my Leg is grown 
very bad again, as much so, that I begin to fear the Bone is 
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affected. Several Doctors have advised me to go & try the 
Springs ; but if it is agreeable to you, I should choose to have 
Mr. Richmond’s advice, before I did any thing else, I am 
afeard you will think this relapse oweing to my imprudence, 
but be assured I have lived as temperate in every sense of the 
word as possible. I shall esteem it a great favour if you will 
send your chase for me as it will be inconvenient to ride so 
far. The President’s Compliments wait on you & will be glad 
if you will send him some white Turkey Cucumber seed. My 
best affection attend my Mother, you, & all the Family, I am 
Dear Sir 
your very affectionate & Loveing Son 
Otway Byrd 

York July the 13th 1775. 


Otway Byrp To Cot. WM. Byrp 


Williamsburg 6th May 1776. 
My Dear Sir, 

On Thursday we returned from below: The Generals chief 
business, was to view our out Posts & reconnoitre Lord Dun- 
more’s Intrenchments, had he found it less formidable he pos- 
sibly would have attacked it: but they have made themselves 
so secure that we should have found great difficulty in carry- 
ing the Fort with-out artillery. When we were down the 
Country the General received some very pressing Letters from 
the Committee of Safety of Carolina entreating him to pay 
their Province a visit, to put their Troops in some Military 
line. As the General finds little or nothing to do here, he 
means to comply with their request: We set out on Thursday 
& intend going by Petersburg, of course shall have the hap- 
piness of seeing Westover. My best affections attend my 
Mother, Brother, & Sisters. I am my Dear Sir with the great- 
est respect your Affectionate son, 


Otway Byrd. 
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Otway Byrp To Cot. WM. Byrp 


Charles Town July 20th, 1776. 
My dear Sir. 

Ever since the departure of the Enemies Army from this 
place, we have flattered ourselves with the pleasing thought of 
a march to the Northward, but our hopes were last night frus- 
trated by an Express from the President of Georgia. He writes 
that a large ship had got over their Bar, & several others were 
descried in the ofing. Immediately on receipt of this intelli- 
gence the General ordered, Brigadier General Howe to take 
the command of all the Continental Troops, and march with 
all possible expedition to the Province. General Lee, has some- 
thing to settle in this Colony, which must detain him a day or 
two longer. I am ordered to proceed with Mr. Howe. I must 
now take the liberty to trouble you with my Servant, who will 
deliver this, he is on his return to join his Regiment in New 
England. I shall be extremely obliged to you if you will be 
good enough to furnish him with money sufficient to defray the 
expences of his Journey. I should not have been so very 
troublesome to you, if I could have avoided it, but I really am 
almost out of money my-self. Apropos on my arrival at this 
city, I inquired for Mr. Davis, but found he had moved up the 
Country. I enclosed your order in a letter from my-self, and 
put it in the Post office as that was the surest conveyance I 
could meet with. I have received no answer. As you was 
so kind as to promise to give me a servant, about the time I 
imagine we shall return, I will not put my self to the expence 
of another. My love to my Mother—Brothers & Sisters & I 
am My Dear Sir with the greatest respect your 

Very aff Son, 
Otway Byrd. 


From T. T. Byrp to Cot. Wa. Byrp 


On board the Dunmore Feb 23d 1776. 
My dear Sir 
I have taken the first opportunity of informing you, of my 
arrival off Norfolk, where my Lord Dunmore, expressed a 
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desire to have me with him, which was consented to by Gen- 
eral Clinton under whose command I was, so I can talk no 
other language but that of a Soldier, & am determined to sup- 
port that character, as long as I have the honour to belong to 
the Army, & consequently to obey every order I receive from 
my Superiors. I have only to add, that his Lordship has done 
me the honour to appoint me Major to a Corps that he is now 
raising here, which I shall acquit my self to the best of my 
Abilities for the Confidence his Lordship has been pleased to 
repose in me. My most sincere wishes for the whole Family 
& believe me to be your 
Most Dutiful Son 
T. T. Byrd. 

My Lord Dunmore presents his Compliments to you & all the 

family. 
From T. T. Byrp To Cot. Wm. Byrp 


Boston 11th 1776. 

My dear Sir 

This moment I am informed that B———- & some other 
officer of the 14th Regt are ordered to Virginia to join a de- 
tachment of that Regiment, I have been very sorry that I have 
not had it in my power ere now of informing you where I am 
& the cause of my being here. After the unhappy affair of the 
19th of April, the minds of the people at New York were so 
enraged against every Military man, that I thought it was not 
safe to remain there any longer, I therefore made the best of 
my way to Boston, where I suppose soon to meet some of the 
Regiment, as I hear transports were sent to the Southward 
* * * * * T have great reason to expect in a very short time 
it will not be possible to draw on you what money is neces- 
sary for me during my stay at this place, request you will lodge 
a credit for me in London. I beg you will excuse this scrawl 
as I have just been told of the opportunity. My best respects 
to my Mother & the family & ever be assured that I am 

Your Dutiful ‘Son 
Thomas Taylor Byrd. 
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Mrs. Mary WILLING Byrp to GENERAL WAYNE 


Sir 

I shall ever retain the highest sence of your politeness, & 
humanity; & take every opportunity of testifying my grati- 
tude. 

Should my judgment point out, that you may suffer the 
smallest inconvenience from your indulgence to me, no con- 
sideration of self interest shall tempt me to use the flag. 

I shall ever think myself honored, by a visit from General 
Wayne & very happy in receiving one from him. May every 
felicity attend you in this life, is the sincere wishes of the 
inhabitants of Westover, all of whom beg leave to present their 
most respectful Compliments. 

I have the honor to be Sir 
Your much obliged & 
Most humble servant 
M. Byrd. 
Westober August 28th—81. 


Mrs. Mary Witiinc Byrp to GENERAL WAYNE 


Dear Sir 

We regret exceedingly that we have not had the pleasure 
of your company to day. A happy peace I hope will give us 
an opportunity of injoying your agreeable society in Philadel- 
phia, without the interruption of marching orders. 

My family desire I will insert their most respectful Com- 
pliments, & thanks for your repeated attentions, a good Hors 
Boat will be exceedingly useful at Westover, I am sorry that 
both my Steward, & black servant, (who only know, what is 
become of the boats I mentioned,) are from home. 

I have the honor to be Sir, 
Your most obliged, humble 
servant 


Westover M. Byrd 
August 31st—1781 
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A SCOTTISH MERCHANT IN FALMOUTH 
IN THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY 


(Continued) 


Edith E. B. Thomson 


According to Allason’s correspondence conditions were very 
bad in Virginia in the 1760s, and little money was to be wrung 
from the planters, while the colonial merchants in turn could 
not pay their creditors at home, where both money and goods 
were scarce and bankruptcies of frequent occurrence. But 
Allason seems to have fared better than most of his brother 
merchants. His business creed was to bond all his debts, col- 
lect them as quickly as possible, sell his tobacco in the country, 
trust “none but what appears to be good”, import no goods 
but buy what was absolutely necessary in the country at a 
price as nearly as possible equal to the import price, and pay 
for them in tobacco.” As a result his profit was rarely under 
two hundred per cent. That being so, it is not surprising to 
find him writing home in 1764 for a pair of pistols, because it 
was dangerous to ride unarmed through the wooded parts when 
the planters were in such straits, and their relations with the 
merchants so strained.” 

Allason did not allow patriotism to interfere with business 
and refused to buy from Glasgow goods which could be had 
more cheaply directly from England, maintaining that the 
merchants “had no manner of conscience on theire profitt on 
goods from Glasgow’..” Consequently he had extensive cor- 
respondence with the English ports where the goods came 
“easyest from”, London, Bristol, Liverpool, and Whitehaven. 
In payment he consigned tobacco—the only tobacco he shipped 


* Allason to brother Robert, May 13, 1765. 
*7 Same to Boyle & Scott, London, July 29, 1764. 
* Same to brother Robert, June, 1760. 
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—and joined in the general dirge against the excessive charges 
and commissions which ran away with all the profit.” 

In addition to tobacco Allason received in payment all kinds 
of produce, including wheat, corn, and hemp, which he either 
exported or sold in the country, and on which he frequently 
advanced money to the planters. The home government, an- 
xious to encourage the production of naval stores, gave a 
bounty on hemp grown in the colony and exported, and for a 
time the planters cultivated it eagerly, but as in the case of in- 
digo their efforts waned and tobacco continued to be the main 
staple. Allason exported quantities of hemp, and was indignant 
when on one occasion a London firm rebuked him for omitting 
to send a certificate that the hemp was of Virginia growth, and 
not, as they broadly hinted, imported from Russia and re- 
exported to obtain the bounty. Allason loftily repudiated 
the insinuation, and declared that as in the case of iron ex- 
ported the word of the master was sufficient to prove that the 
hemp was a colonial product.” That the accusation was made 
leads to the suspicion that the experiment of importing hemp 
from Russia was at least tried. 

Allason’s business connections in Virginia spread “like 
polopi” over the country. His customers—which usually meant 
his debtors—were everywhere. In 1763 he sent David sev- 
enty miles up country to open a store in Winchester, a town 
described as a “paltry place, not a bit of loaf sugar, a grain 
of tea, and scarce any rum to be got for love or money,™ 
and in payment of goods sold there he received tobacco, flour, 
butter, cheese, and hemp. To bring the commodities down to 
Falmouth was no easy task when roads were bad and weather 
uncertain, and on one occasion the journey was delayed sev- 
eral weeks because a corn famine in the back country had 
meant starving the horses during the winter, and they were 


” Same to John Bland, London, July 7, 1767. To ship no more to- 
bacco “finding [it] from woeful experience to be a very loosing trade 
nor can it be expected otherwise where the commission is so exceed- 
ing high as well as the common charges attending the sale tobacco. 
Same to Boyle & Scott, July 26, 1762. 

* Allason to Messrs. Marsden & Hodgson, July 1, 1767. 


* Alex. White to Allason, April 5, 1765. 
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unable to pull the wagons as early as usual.“ The Winchester 
store was not the success expected and was soon disposed of, 
but the new owner received his supplies from Allason—sup- 
plies ranging from rum to the latest fashions in dress—and 
for which he paid in the produce of the district. 


Allason was no mere storekeeper engaged only in import- 
ing goods from Britain and the West Indies to sell again in 
the country. He early appreciated the profits to be made from 
the buying and selling of slaves, of land, and bills of ex- 
change, and on his retirement from active participation in the 
store in 1773, he obtained leisure for these and other activities. 
In addition he managed plantations, and acted as executor to 
settle estates. His managership of his sister-in-law’s estate was 
shortlived, as she considered he was helping himself rather 
than her. All through his life he maintained a close connection 
with Lord Fairfax, acting as his factor, importing his goods, 
buying and selling his slaves, engaging people to collect his 
quit-rents, etc., and the business connection grew into a close 
social relationship. 

In the midst of a growing trade depression and a swelling 
mountain of debt the Stamp Act was thrust upon the colonies, 
and Virginia like the other colonies was in no condition to tol- 
erate the added burden. Taxes were already high, and the 
financial situation was aggravated by the fact that the old and 
new paper issues were circulating side by side owing to lack 
of money to redeem the former. The assembly considered re- 
pealing the Tobacco Act before the Stamp Act should become 
operative, otherwise the tobacco notes issued by the inspectors 
would be liable to the duty. But in the end a simpler way was 
found, Virginia refused to recognize the act. The stamp officer 
was forced to resign, and no one dared take his place; all law 
and justice came to a standstill, and creditors were powerless 
to arrest their debtors or to seize their effects.” A Scottish 


** Allason to brother Robert, July 6, 1762. 
*Allason to Alexander Walker, May 21, 1765; same to brother 
Robert, Sept. 8, 1765, Dec. 8, 1765. 
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merchant, Archibald Ritchie, who announced his intention to 
clear a vessel on stamped paper, was called to account by the 
Sons of Liberty, and was glad to apologise for his contumacy.™ 
Allason was vehement in his disapproval of the act, though 
for him it operated favorably, causing the exchange to fall, 
and so making debts in current money more valuable. As he 
shipped no tobacco he was able to reap the full advantage of 
the drop in exchange. Altogether from his point of view times 
were changing for the better, but his optimism was not shared 
by the planters.” 

Friends in Glasgow echoed Allason’s disapproval of the 
Stamp Act ; though the ultra-patriotic section of the old country 
was for carrying fire and sword into America and hanging a 
few people there for the sake of example. But the mer- 
chants and traders were unanimous for repeal or at least for 
mitigation, and all the industrial towns sent representatives 
to London to petition for one or the other. Glasgow sent two 
of her tobacco lords, John Glassford and John McCall, who took 
with them in an advisory capacity another merchant who had 
lived in Maryland and knew something on the situation in 
the colonies. When repeal was obtained Glasgow was not 
behind in claiming for herself a share of the success, and ex- 
tracts of letters from her merchants testifying to the part she 
had played were printed in the Virginia Gazette.” Alexander 
Walker, Allason’s former employer, thought that Virginia 
ought to write a letter of thanks to Glasgow for her zeal, but 
he supposed she would be more likely to say, “Deell gie them 
thank, had it not been for their own interest they would not 
been so keen.” Colonial rejoicing, he said, he could well imag- 
ine “from what he had seen displeid by the conquerors at a 
cock match”.” Virginia did not write a letter of thanks to 
Glasgow, but virtue was its own reward, as the latter’s to- 
bacco trade continued to prosper. 

In October, 1766, Allason wrote to his brother that he had 
just heard of a scheme whereby James Ritchie, a Glasgow 


“ Virginia Gazette, May 16, 1766. 
* Allason to brother Robert, Dec. 30, 1765. 
* Virginia Gazette, May 2, 1766. 
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merchant, had stood to make £20,000. The scheme was to 
purchase all the circulating money in Virginia with bills at the 
highest exchange, and to hoard the money until there was an 
absolute scarcity. This meant that in a few months the ex- 
change would fall, and the hoarders would then circulate their 
currency cash on almost any terms they pleased. The Thistle 
Bank of Glasgow, of which Ritchie was one of the proprietors, 
offered to finance the scheme with £150,000 or £200,000 ster- 
ling, if necessary. Allason could not understand why they 
did not carry out their scheme as success was fairly certain, 
but he soon learned that it was too late, as the exchange had 
fallen and current money was so scarce that some bills had 
already been sent out of the country to pay for specie imported. 
He regretfully prophesied that such an opportunity would 
never occur again.” The real reason why the scheme was 
not launched was that there was not enough money in Glas- 
gow or even in Scotland to back it.” 

When the Townshend Acts were passed Allason’s sympa- 
thies were again with the colonies, and he fervently hoped 
that non-importation would achieve the desired repeal of the 
acts, though at the same time he was not above outwitting the 
colonial authorities when it suited his convenience.“ In 1767 
his contract with his partners expired, and he decided to carry 
on the business for himself and David, chiefly because, as he 
said, he could not bear the thought of his best customers look- 
ing for new merchants.“ At the same time he undertook to 
collect the company’s debts, demanding ten per cent commis- 
sion for his labors, because of the long distances he would 
have to travel, the tedium of house-to-house collection, and 
the expense of attending court when his suits for debt were 


* Alexander Walker to Allason, March 8, 1766. 

* Allason to brother Robert, Oct. 16, 1766. 

* Robert to Wm. Allason, Jan. 16, 1767: “The bravados of Mr. 
Ritchie and friends with you is chimerical, all the banks here were 
not able to execute a project of purchasing your paper money, nor 
could they spare the % part of it.” 

“Allason to James Knox, Nov. 3, 1769. The latter was requested 
to send stationery as “printed books”, since the importation of paper 
above eight shillings per ream were forbidden. 

“Same to John Gray, Jan. 1, 1770. 
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being tried. Eventually he agreed to accept seven and a half 
per cent which, of course, was sheer charity on his part.“ 

The death of his mother in 1770 determined Allason to set- 
tle permanently in Virginia, and in June, 1772, he married 
Anne Hooe, a Virginia lady of “virtue, good disposition, and 
middling fortune”, and from that time on he definitely identi- 
fied himself with colonial life and colonial interests.* His 
public spirit was early shown in his desire to secure a fire- 
engine for Falmouth, and to establish a “good” public-house 
where “gentlemen” could meet, an institution in which the 
town seems to have been sadly lacking.“ His anxiety to secure 
a fire-engine may be explained by the fact that most of the 
property was owned by the merchants, and fires were fre- 
quent and often of malicious origin—testimony to the dislike 
in which the merchants were generally held. Allason and his 
family lived in rooms above his store, while David used the 
“backshop” for his sleeping quarters.“ 

The acquisition of a family, the uncertainty of the relations 
between Great Britain and America, and the consequent de- 
pression in trade combined to urge Allason to leave the “comp- 
ter” for the country, where he hoped to live “not in the high 
task, but in a plain, decent, and plentiful manner”, and in 
1773 he retired to his wife’s plantation in Fauquier county, 
leaving David to manage the store. There he devoted him- 
self to improving his plantation, to the collection of his debts, 
and to his extra-mercantile activities. 

As the husband of a Virginia lady, and the father of chil- 
dren whose inheritance would lie in Virginia, Allason deemed 
it his duty to walk softly and avoid giving offence to authority, 
but that duty did not prevent him from showing his loyalty 
to the mother country when there was little chance of detection. 


“Same to brother Robert, Nov. 14, 1771; to brother Robert and 
John Gray, March 2, 1769. 

“Same to Mrs. Elizabeth Allason, July 7, 1771; to John Parker, 
May 1, 1771. 

“Same to Alexander Ritchie, March 28, 1772; Feb. 7, 1769. 

“Same to Alexander Rose, King’s Attorney, Feb. 13, 1775, re attack 
by rival merchants on David when he was asleep in the “backshop”. 

“ Allason to Andrew Sproull, Nov. 21, 1773. 
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Dunmore, but investigation by the Committee of Safety failed 
In 1775 he was strongly suspected of consigning arms to Lord 
to produce the necessary evidence, and Allason could parade his 
innocence. But his correspondence reveals that not only was 
he consigning arms but was also advancing money to Lord 
Dunmore, advances which that forgetful gentleman later re- 
pudiated.” In spite of his discretion, Allason did not escape 
the contumely heaped on his brethren: “we as all Britainers 
were particularly from Scotland were esteemed to be in the in- 
terest of the mother country, unless it was such as took a very 
active part, and were frequently treated with great indifference. 
If any person particularly Scotchmen refused the paper money 
when much depreciated in payment of debts contracted before 
the war, they were held in the greatest detestation.”” Allason 
must have taken the prescribed oaths, as in September, 1777, 
he was called upon to serve in the militia, but was excused on 
the ground of lameness, and because he had no white person 
with whom he could leave his little daughter, Polly. His wife 
died in February, 1777, and he did not remarry lest a step- 
mother should prove unkind to his only child. 


The cessation of war meant the resumption of business and 
in David’s name Allason reopened his store, which had been 
let during the Revolution, while he devoted himself to his 
plantation and to Polly whose education he undertook. But 
finding female society advisable for her he finally sent her 
away to be educated along with the daughters of a friend. The 
collection of his debts was one of his major activities, but he 
wisely refrained from dunning until the Federal government 
helped to smooth the hazardous path of British creditors.” He 
hailed the American Constitution as the finest in the world, 
and for Washington he had nothing but praise, commending 
his moderation and self-effacement. He placed on record his 


“ Allason to Lord Dunmore, Aug. 17, 1774; Nov. 13, 1784; Nov. 20, 
1783; same to Andrew Sproull, May 28, 1775; same to Messrs. Hynd- 
man & Co., London, Nov. 13, 1784; Nov. 2, 1788. 

“ Allason to brother Robert, May 18, 1785. 

“ Allason to Colonel Humphrey Brooke, Sept. 9, 1777. 

© See Loyalism in Virginia, by Isaac Harrell, chapter IV. 
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belief that had Washington wished he might have been king.” 
The location of the nation’s capitol also interested him as well 
as his friends, and they considered Alexandria the ideal spot. 

In 1787, Allason sent for his nephew, James Knox, to come 
out and learn the business, chiefly because if he, David, and 
Polly were to die his estate would be confiscated unless the 
heir were a citizen of the country. Unfortunately early in 
1789 the death of James’ brother summoned him home to take 
charge of the brewery concern. Happily Allason’s fears lest 
strangers might eventually enjoy the fruits of his labors were 
dispelled in 1790 by the marriage of Polly to Robert Rose of 
Rosisle, the son of a neighboring planter, and by the birth in 
1791 of a son and heir.” The young couple made their home 
with Allason, but their love of visiting and society generally 
does not seem to have met with his unqualified approval, though 
the appearance of three grandchildren afforded him great 
pleasure. 

Allason’s interest in affairs, and his concern for the de- 
velopment of Virginia and its future possibilities remained un- 
diminished to the end. In 1790, he wrote to a friend in Glas- 
gow asking how to test soil for coal, as timber and fuel were 
scarce in Virginia, and the small amount of coal mined in the 
state cost as much as that imported from the Clyde and Eng- 
land, and he felt sure that richer seams existed. He himself 
had little hope of benefiting from the experiment but he hoped 
that his descendants might. The development of Virginia’s 
waterways also attracted his attention, and he compared notes 
on this point with his friends on the Clyde, where similar 
schemes were being carried out.” 

Before his death Allason found both riding and walking 
painful because of an infection received from poison oak, and 
for several seasons he sought relief at the hot springs in the 
western part of the state which were rapidly becoming fash- 


= Allason to James Knox, Sept. 15, 1789. 

® Allason to James Ferrie, Jan. 19, 1790; same to T. B. Martin, 
April 24, 1791. 

Same to James Ferrie, Jan. 19, 1790. 
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ionable. But as his letters show he was happiest when on his 
plantation attending to his own affairs. He died in 1800, leav- 
ing his daughter and her three children to reap the fruits of his 
industry, and the fruits were commensurate with the industry. 
He had come to Virginia a poor supercargo, and in the course 
of forty years had not only acquired a large fortune, but carved 
for himself an honorable place in the social and economic life 
of Virginia. As a business man he was typical of his day, 
neither better nor worse, but with more than ordinary acumen 
and foresight. As a son, husband, and father he seems to 
have been above reproach, and letters from old friends reveal 
a capacity for friendship. He was ambitious, but ready to 
work to realize his ambitions. Like others of his countrymen 
his ideal was to leave to his children a landed inheritance, and 
his affection for Virginia is shown in the fact that after the 
birth of his first grandchild he purchased ten thousand more 
acres, that his descendants need not do as so many were doing, 
seek their fortune to the westward. 

Virginia made Allason, but in the long run she was none 
the poorer for his coming. 
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LOWER NORFOLK COUNTY RECORDS 
1636-1646 
(Continued ) 


At a Court Holden at 
Linnhaven in the Lower County of Norfolk 
The 17th day of July, 1639* 
Present: Capt. Adam Thoroughgood, Esq. 
Capt. John Sibsey Mr. William Julian 
Mr. Edward Windham Mr. Francis Mason 
Whereas, at a Court holden by the Grand Council at York 
the first of the present July, there was ordered that should 
be appointed fifteen sufficient men out of the Lower County 
of Norfolk to march against the Menticoke Indians, according 
therefore to the said order, the Commander and Commission- 
ers of this County have made choice of these men whose names 
are here mentioned to go the said March: 


Thomas Rudder George Locke John Gatter 
Henry Michaell John Gillam Will. Berry 
Gowering Lankaster Robt. Mahsone Marm. Warrington 
Mr. West Tho. Lovett John Graygosse 
Robt. Ward James at Ja. Browns’ Robt. Smith 


Every 20 persons to provide 2 lbs. of powder and 2 Ibs. of 
shot & 40 Ibs. of biscuit and half a bushel of peas a man for 
them sent for the said march. 

Whereas it doth appear to this Court that Henry Catlinge 
did, about the 20th of Dec. last, set upon the land of Cornelius 
Loyd, the said Cornelius giving the said Catlinge warning to 
the contrary, as by sufficient proof hath made appear the said 
Cornelius shall give satisfaction to the said Catlinge for his 
work done upon the said land before the warning was given and 
then to enjoy his land. 


*In considering the dates of these sessions it should be borne in mind 
that March was the first month of the year. 
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Whereas there was a difference concerning a parcel of land 
between Cornelius Loyd and Henry Catlinge at the last Quar- 
ter Court held at Jamestown, the said Cornelius Loyd making 
it appear that the land was his, before the Governor and Coun- 
cil; It is therefore ordered as above mentioned, that, after sat- 
isfaction made, he shall enjoy the land. 

Whereas it doth appear to this Court that Robert Martin 
doth owe unto Robert Taylor as by sufficient proof appeareth, 
seven days work, the said Martin denying to pay it; It is 
therefore ordered that the said Martin shall pay four days 
work this week and four the next week. 

William Layton hath made it appear to this Court that he 
hath land due to him for the transportation of the persons 
whose names are specified : 

George Earle in the Amiricay—1637 
Christopher Stoaxe in the Safety—1635 
George Wade in the Primrose—1636 
John Moore in the Blessinge—1637 
William Layton in the Hopewell—1627 


At a Court Holden at Mr. William Julian’s 
the 18th of October 1639 
Present: Capt. Adam Thoroughgood 
Capt. John Sibsey Mr. Henry Seawell 
Mr. William Julian Mr. Francis Mason 


Whereas by an act of Court made by the Governor and 
Council at James City the 10th of this present October it is 
ordered the Commissioners of every county, with the consent 
of all the freemen, should choose Burgesses for their county, 
It is therefore thought fit by this Court, as also with the con- 
sent of the freemen therein, that Mr. Henry Seawell and 
Mr. John Hill should be Burgesses for this county. 

These are to certify that the Commissioners of the Lower 
Norfolk County have found, by divers sufficient witnesses, 
that Francis Lane could make no bargain whatsoever with 
Cobb Howell, without the consent of Capt. Adam Thorough- 
good. Further it is proved that the aforesaid Francis Lane 
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hath took an acquittance since the making of the articles of 
agreement of the said Cobb Howell without the consent of 
Capt. Adam Thoroughgood. It is also further proved that 
the aforesaid Francis Lane was to make two hundred hogs- 
heads, the one half for himself and the other half for Cobb 
Howell—After all these aforesaid proofs, the aforesaid Fran- 
cis Lane doth appeal to Jamestown. 

Whereas it doth appear to this Court that Francis Lane 
hath most falsely scandalized Capt. Adam Thoroughgood as 
by sufficient witness appeareth ; It is therefore ordered that the 
aforesaid Francis Lane shall, for the said offence, ask the said 
Capt. Thoroughgood’s forgiveness here now in Court and on 
Sunday com sennight at the Parish Church at Linnhaven. 

Whereas there is a difference between John Draiton and 
John Gates concerning the sharing of certain casks belonging 
to the aforesaid Drayton; It is therefore ordered that the said 
Casks shall be equally divided, the one half to the one party 
and the other half to the other party, the said Drayton allow- 
ing for the work of two men of the said Taylors (?) being 
employed in getting the timber for 200 casks, as shall be 
thought fit by two sufficient men, the said Gates being to 
bring in the next court, an account of all the casks set up by 
the said Drayton the last year, 1638. 

Whereas it doth appear that there are divers and many 
damages done unto cattle in this Lower County of New Nor- 
folk by the multitude of wolves which do frequent the woods 
and plantations, it is therefore ordered that what persons 
whatsoever within the aforesaid county shall kill any wolf 
and bring in the head to any officer in the said County, the said 
person for every wolf so killed, shall be paid by the Sheriff 
50 pounds of tobacco. 

The Deposition of John Johnson 
age 20 years, examined, sayeth: 

That whereas Lanokes Lewett bought of Henry Coleman, 
this deponent for the time he had to serve the said Coleman, 
he the said Coleman selling the deponent unto Lanokes Lewett 
to serve until the 11th of January 1639. 
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Deposition of Richard Hornor 
Age 44 years, examined, sayeth: 

That Henry Coleman sold unto Lanokes Lewett John John- 
son, servant for 800 Ibs of tobacco and 20 barrels of corn but 
what time the said Johnson had to serve the deponent knoweth 
not. 

the Deposition of Cobb Howell 
age 32 years, examined, sayeth: 

that the said deponent heard Francis Lane say that he called 
Christopher Burroughs to witness concerning the cattle but 
he would not go for fear of the said Capt. Thoroughgood’s 


displeasure. 
The Oath of the Sheriff 


You shall swear to serve his Majesty truly in the office of 
a sheriff to the best of your knowledge, not to exercise the 
same corruptly during the time you shall remain therein, neither 
shall accept, receive or take by any coior, means or device what- 
soever, or consent to the taking of any manner of bribe, fee or 
reward of any person or persons for the impaneling, execution 
or returning of any inquest, warrant, writ or any other process 
whatsoever between party & party, above the value of such 
fee or fees as are appointed for the same, but you shall, ac- 
cording to your power, truly and indifferently serve and return 
all such writs or other process as shall be directed to you by 
the Governor or Council or any of them or any other his 
Majesty’s Commissioners for this County, without favor or 
affection and any other pretense or evasion, as doth appertain 
to be done by your duty & office, during the time you shall 
remain therein—So help you God and the contents of the 
Book— 

At a Court 


Holden the 2d day of March at Capt. John Sibsey’s, 1639 
Lower Norfolk County—Present : 
Capt. Thos. Willoughbie, Esq. 
Capt. John Sibsey Leift. Francis Mason 
Mr. Henry Seawell Mr. William Julian 
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It is ordered by this Court that whereupon Cornelius Lloyd 
did furnish the inhabitants of this County with seven buff 
coats for Nanticoke March, which said coats are now ordered 
to be served for the use of this said county, that every person 
which was liable to set forth a man on that service, shall pay 
his or their apportionable quantity of tobacco for the said 
coats, and shall bring or cause it to be brought to the house 
of Capt. John Sibsey before the 10th of April next, the said 
coats being entered by this Court at 250 lbs of tobacco per 
coat. 

It is ordered by this Court that whereas Mr. Stephen Cooper 
is indebted unto Mr. John Meare in the sum of 15 pounds, 
10 shillings sterling as appeareth by his bill of Ex. for the 
payment of the same and by another bill giving order to his 
then assignee, Mr. Thomas Meare, to pay unto the said Mr. 
John Meare the quantity of 1560 lbs. tobacco in case of the 
non payment of the said sum of 15 pounds, 10 shillings sterling, 
and whereas Mr. John Gather, now attorney to the said Ste- 
phen Cooper and the said John Meare have referred them- 
selves to the order of this Court for the satisfying of the 
aforesaid debt; It is therefore agreed and concluded that the 
said John Gather shall pay unto the said John Meare the afore- 
said quantity of 1560 Ibs of tobacco within one month next 
ensuing this order. 


Court held 2d Day of March, 1639 


It is advised by this Court that John Gather attorney to 
Stephen Cooper shall pay unto Thomas Meare fifty shillings 
after the burning of tobacco to be paid in tobacco at 35 per 
lb. which is for tobacco bought of Mr. Meare as per bill. 

It is ordered by this Court that John Gather attorney for 
Stephen Cooper shall pay to Thomas Sayer twenty and five 
pounds of sugar which is owing by the said Stephen to Mr. 
Sayer as by his bill appeareth. 

It is ordered by this Court that Mr. Henry Catlin shall 
satisfy and pay unto John Hatton for one broad axe, one inch 
auger, 2 lbs. of double penny nails, 150 six penny nails and one 
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new gimlet—which were broken and spent about Mr. Catlin’s 
work, etc. 

It is ordered per Curia, that Ead. Selbey shall pay to Ser- 
geant Edwards before the last of this month, 100 Ibs. of Vir- 
ginia leaf tobacco and a pair of shoes and that the said Ser- 
geant Edwards shall pay & deliver to the aforesaid Selby, one 
pair of drawers. 

It is ordered per Curia, that the goods of Lawrence Peeters 
shall be stayed at his house until such time as he hath made 
satisfaction for country duties and that he shall appear at the 
next Court holden for this county the Ist of April, 1640. 


The deposition of John Gilliam 

who sayeth 
that he heard Marra Mello say to Mr. Tod that he would get 
him as much timber as he could work off in a month but Mr. 
Tod would not accept thereof and that afterwards he heard 
the said Marra Mello say that when he had been about some 
business of his own, he would get Mr. Tod some more timber, 
but whether or not it was at the same time this deponent know- 
eth not. 


Depositions of Robt. Body, Rich Foster & 
Robt. Harwood—et sequiter— 


Robert Body sayeth that in November last, was two years 
Bartholemew Hoskins did buy of Robert Tayloer and Henry 
Hawkins, 200 acres of land lying on the eastern branch of 
Elizabeth river for one cow and two yearlings and gave six 
pence in earnest of the said bargain to one of the other parties 
but this deponent knoweth not to whither of them it was 
given. 

Richard Foster sayeth that his father Bartholemew Hoskins 
did buy 200 acres of land of Henry Hawkins and Robert Tay- 
lor for one cow with calf and two yearlings about five weeks 
before Christmas was two years and that he gave sixpence in 
earnest of the said bargain to the said Henry Hawkins. 
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Robert Harwood sayeth ut supra. 

The last will and testament of John Gouge proved the 10th 
of March 1639 before Capt. Thomas Willoughby by the oaths 
of Robert Powes clerk, and Thomas Tod. 


Lower Norfolk County—At a Court 
held at Capt. John Sibsey the 
17th of March 1639 


Present—Capt. Thomas Willoughby, Esqr. 
Capt. John Sibsey Mr. Henry Sewell 
Lieut. Francis Mason 


It is ordered per Curia, that the inhabitants of this County 
shall pay 23 Ibs of tobacco per poll for the defraying of the 
Burgesses charges attending the Assembly held in October 
last and at Assembly held in January last, for the killing of 
six wolves and the ferries. 


At a Court holden at 
Mr. William Julian’s 
the 30th of March 1640 
Present—Capt. Thomas Willoughby, Esqr. 
Capt. John Sibsey Mr. Henry Sewell 
Lieut. Francis Mason Mr. William Julian 


Whereas Mr. Thomas Bullock hath made it appear unto 
this Court that there is 230 Ibs of tobacco due him for physic 
administered at several times to the Negro servants of Mr. 
Robert Carne, it is therefore ordered his agent, Thomas Keel- 
ing shall satisfy unto the said Mr. Thomas Bullock the said 
quantity of 231 Ibs of tobacco. 

Whereas Richard Horner is indebted to Lieuftenant Francis 
Mason in 840 Ibs of tobacco as by his bill appeareth; It is 
therefore ordered by this Court that the said Richard Horner 
shall satisfy the said debt within ten days next ensuing or 
else shall pay the charges of the Court, etc. 
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Whereas it appears that Henry Coleman is indebted to Capt. 
John Sibsey 200 Ibs of tobacco for a ————— at of cask; It 
is therefore thought fit and so ordered that Lancaster Lovett 
shall satisfy the said debt out of the tobacco of the said Henry 
Coleman within ten days after the date hereof and likewise the 
charges of the Court. 

Whereas it appeareth to this Court that Richard Kennon 
and Thomas Smythe are indebted unto Capt. John Sibsey 1750 
Ibs of tobacco; It is therefore ordered that they shall pay the 
said debt within ten days after the date hereof and the charges 
of the Court. 

It is ordered by this Court that Thomas Tucker shall pay 
unto Richard Kempe and Thomas Smyth, 1612 Ibs of tobacco, 
being two thirds of his debt due unto them, according to act 
of Assembly, 400 Ibs of tobacco being deducted out of the said 
1612 for his labor and his servants the last winter, etc. 

Whereas it appeareth that Sevill Gaskins is indebted unto 
Thomas Marshe 800 Ibs of tobacco, which said Gaskins had 
covenanted with John Gouge deceased, to become his servant 
for a certain time upon condition to pay all the said Gaskins 
debts, and that in case the said Gouge die during the time 
agreed upon, that then the said Gaskins showeth free. Now, 
so assuming, as the said Gouge hath not yet satisfied the said 
debt, nor left estate sufficient to pay it withall and the Court 
doth assure that the aforesaid contract was merely fraudulent, 
It is therefore ordered that the said Gaskins shall pay his debts 
himself. 


Thomas Meare, age 38 Years or 
Thereabouts, deposed and Sayeth— 
that one Mr. Francis, being at this deponent’s house, to take 
on a condition which was between Sevill Gaskin and Thomas 
Marsh, the said Thomas Marsh said unto Mr. Francis I hope 
you will see me satisfied in tobacco—the said Mr Francis 
answered Yes. 


It is ordered by this Court that Mr. Francis shall be free 
from the debt which he is now impleaded for, notwithstanding 
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the aforesaid deposition, It is much as it appeareth that he was 
in no ways interested in the estate of the aforesaid John Gouge. 

It is ordered by this Court that Thomas Tod shall pay unto 
Marra Mello 200 Ibs of tobacco over and besides his share of 
corn and tobacco due unto him for his last years work accord- 
ing to an agreement made between them, and also the charges 
of this Court, etc. 

It is ordered by this Court that John Gather shall satisfy 
and pay unto William Shipp out of the estate of John Dray- 
ton deceased, 479 lbs of tobacco, which he hath made appear 
to be due unto him for goods sold to the said Drayton. 


It is thought fit and so ordered that Henry Ruskins shall pay 
the county duties which were due the last year for one Hum- 
phrey Best who was his servant, etc. 

Whereas it appeareth to this Court that John Drayton, de- 
ceased, was, at the time of his death, indebted unto Mr. Henry 
Sewell 350 Ibs of tobacco and cask, for one case of strong 
water; It is therefore ordered that John Gather shall satisfy 
and pay the said debt out of the decedent’s estate. 

Whereas it appeareth that Thomas Sawyer did administer 
certain physic to the servants of John Drayton deceased, 
amounting to the value of 200 lbs of tobacco; It is therefore 
ordered that John Gather shall satisfy and pay the said quan- 
tity of 200 lbs tobacco out of the said Drayton’s estate, etc. 

It is ordered by this Court that William Croud shall take an 
invoice of all the goods and debts of John Whyte, deceased, 
and shall likewise take the said goods and debts into his cus- 
tody and, with all convenient speed, shall procure a letter of 
administration for his proceedings further therein. 

Whereas it appeareth that Simon Hancock hath formerly 
lent unto John Gather 17 hogsheads of Indian corn and that 
the said Gather hath restored 7 hogsheads again of the said 
debt ; It is therefore ordered by this Court that the said John 
Gather shall make payment of the remainder, being ten hogs- 
heads more of Indian Corn. 

It is ordered by this Court that Robert Glascock shall pay 
and deliver before the last of April, one bedtick or else in lieu 
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thereof one cow calf and one pair of shoes and the said John 
Gather shall pay and deliver to the said Robert Glascock be- 
fore expiration of the said last of April, two yards of Holland 
and as much more as to make a band, and also two pounds of 
tobacco. 

The wife of Capt. John Sibsey informeth upon oath & say- 
eth that she formerly delivered unto Mary Soames, her then 
servant, three gold rings to keep and, demanding them again 
about two months after of the said Mary, she denied that she 
had any rings of her mistress, but the said Mary, looking in 
divers places in the house, she found one of the said rings 
and delivered to this informer and that sithence, the said Mary 
having gone to live in another place, Christopher Burrowes 
brought a gold ring to this informer which the said Burrowes 
told her he received from the said Mary, and this informer fur- 
ther sayeth that the ring which Burrowes brought unto her is 
one of the three rings which she formerly had delivered to the 
said Mary Soames, and further informeth not. 

The deposition of Sevill Gaskins, age 24 years, or there- 
abouts, Sayeth— 

That Mary Soames told him, this deponent, that the ring for 
which she is now questioned was given her by one William 
Gould, a seaman and further deponent sayeth not. 

Mary Soames examined sayeth— 

That she had this ring now in question of John Drayton, 
deceased, but, denying that this is Mrs. Sibsey’s ring or that 
she hath any ring or rings of hers, and further sayeth not. 

Whereas Thomas Ivey having bought a parcel of land from 
Mr. William Julian and now desireth to have the same assured 
and confirmed unto him, It is therefore thought fit and so or- 
dered, that the said Mr. Julian shall (give) him an assurance 
of the said land according to their agreement provided that 
the said Mr. Ivey do give Mr. Julian due and ample satis- 
faction for the same, according to the said agreement, etc. 


Mr. Thomas Ivey age 36 years or thereabouts— 
Deposed—Sayeth— 
that he bought a hog of Mr. William Julian which this de- 
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ponents wife was to pay for in work, otherwise, in case of 
non payment accordingly, then this deponent was to pay to 
the said Mr. William Julian 140 Ibs of tobacco for the said 
hog and further sayeth— 

It is therefore ordered by this Court that Mr. Thomas 
Ivey shall pay unto Mr. William Julian 140 Ibs of tobacco for 
one hog bought of, and for butter milk and making four shirts, 
and smocks, to sum of eleven shillings, ten pence. 

It is ordered by this Court that Robert Glascock shall pay 
unto Mr. John Meare, the sum of two pounds and ten shillings 
sterling for one case of strong liquors and that the said Mr. 
Meare shall deliver unto the said Glascock one petticoat and 
one waist coat which shall be really worth twenty shillings 
sterling in England, which order is to be performed on both 
the within one month after the date hereof. 

It is ordered by this Court that Cornelius Lloyd shall sat- 
isfy and pay unto Gilbert Guy the sheriff of this county of 
Lower Norfolk, all such fees as are due unto him for the 
serving of an attachment of twenty pounds sterling upon Mr. 
Robert Page for money pretended to be in the hands of Mr. 
John Allen. 


Sergeant William Edwards, age 36 years 

or thereabouts, sworn & examined, sayeth 
that there came a man from Linnhaven to the house of Capt. 
John Sibsey about November last, and demanded of the said 
Capt. Sibsey whether he would part from a servant of his, be- 
ing a Portingall, called by the name of Tawney, whereupon 
the said Capt. Sibsey told him that the said servant had a year 
longer to serve him, wherein the said Tawney being then pres- 
ent, said, that he came into the country for four years but 
Mr. Page, who brought him in, told him that he should serve 
but three years, and further this deponent sayeth not. 

vera copia—Edward Fletcher 


cleric Cur. 


(To be continued) 
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NOTES AND QUERIES 


THE PRESBYTERIAN MEETING HOUSE, ALEXANDRIA, 
VIRGINIA 


By William Buckner McGroarty 


I think I voice the sentiment of everyone fortunate enough to possess 
a copy of Mr. Brock’s “Colonial Churches in Virginia’, that one finds an 
undiminished charm in the artistic photo-studies contributed by Miss 
Johnston, and an unabated interest in Mr. Brock’s scholarly treatment of 
an engrossing subject. A reviewer of the work, at time of publication, 
however, calls attention to the fact that “Miss Johnston’s photographs 
are not always taken, one must admit, from the angle that best exhibits 
the beauty or the dignity of the church.” The writer had in mind the 
photograph of Bruton, but this criticism applies, also, and more perti- 
nently, to the Presbyterian Meeting House, at Alexandria, of which it is 
evident Mr. Brock caught the true spirit. Miss Johnston’s view is of the 
front of the church, which does not belong to the colonial period; the 
original front wall is now the inner wall of the entrance vestibule. The 
addition of this vestibule eight or ten feet wide, naturally, converted a 
square structure into an oblong one with necessary change in the roof- 
line which, in part, accounts for the fact that an ancient view of the 
church extant—a pencil sketch, does not greatly resemble the present 
structure. 

The photograph herewith presented is the rear view as it appears to- 
day, showing a portion of the cemetery where twenty or more Revolu- 
tionary soldiers rest; among them Dr. James Craik; the tomb of 
Colonel John Carlye, who built the church, can be distinguished in the 
picture. This view displays the “beauty and the dignity” of the building, 
which is lacking in Miss Johnston’s picture, beautiful though it is. It 
also shows that Colonel Carlyle was a master builder. 


I am wondering why Mr. Brock did not mention the tower belonging 
to this church. True, it is of later construction than the church, but it 
apparently dates from 1791, for in the Alexandria Gazette of September 
15th of that year, appears an advertisement calling for bids “for build- 
ing the steeple to the Presbyterian Church, the brick and stone work to 
be 95 feet high, on which will be erected a spire of wood of 65 feet, etc., 
etc.” This church possessed the only bell in the town, at the time of 
Washington’s death, and it was tolled for four days continuously. It 
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PRESBYTERIAN MEETING HOUSE, 
ALEXANDRIA, VA. 


Rear view, showing a portion of grave-yard. 
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was irretrievably damaged, not by fire, but “by its fall from so lofty an 
eminence,” as the church record shows. 

Mr. Brock has correctly described the “simple dignity and solid 
substantiality” of the building, which the accompanying picture con- 
firms; that it possessed these characteristics has enabled it to survive the 
ravages of fire, and the even greater, and totally inexcusable, ravages of 
neglect and vandalism. 

On a Sunday afternoon, in July of the year 1835, the bell tower was 
struck by lightning, and, quoting from the Alexandria Gazette of July 
28th: “During the storm on Sunday afternoon last, lightning struck the 
steeple of the First Presbyterian Church of this place, and in a few 
seconds this ancient and venerable building was completely enveloped in 
flames ; the fire spread with such rapidity * * * there remained in a few 
hours nothing of the church but its walls.” 

The following is copied from the records of the church: 

“A period of two hours had not elapsed from the commencement 
of the conflagration before the whole edifice, except the walls, was 
involved in one shapeless mass of smoking ruins.” 

These records, by the way, were lost for a great many years, but 
about the time the late restoration was completed, one volume of the 
minutes was most opportunely discovered, together with the cemetery 
records, dating from 1794. 

While the old records invariably use the word “church”, it was, ac- 
cording to the custom of the period, generally spoken of, especially in 
the newspapers as “The Presbyterian Meeting House”, as shown by the 
following from the Alexandria Times, as of Saturday, December 28, 
1799. 

“The walking being bad to the Episcopal Church, the funeral 
sermon of George Washington will be preached at the Presbyterian 
Meeting House, TOMORROW at 11 o'clock.” 

The preacher was the Rev. Thomas Davis, Rector of Christ Church, 
one of the four ministers, who had officiated at Washington’s funeral, 
three of whom delivered funeral sermons from the same pulpit. 

The Rev. E. B. Jackson, once pastor of the Baptist Church in Alex- 
andria, in his volume, “The Romance of Historic Alexandria”, speaking 
of this church, says: 

“This church was made necessary by the many Scotch Presby- 
terians, who early settled in Alexandria. It was at first under the 
jurisdiction of the Northern Presbytery, till about twenty-five years 

ago, when it was turned over to the Presbyterians of the South. 
It ought to be preserved as one of the sacred memorials of the 
historic days of our country, as well as a monument to the sturdy 
Calvinists who stood against George III, as their predecessors had 
stood against Charles I.” 
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This brief article does scant justice to this fine old structure. Some 
day its history will be written by an abler hand; the wealth of material 
is great, and its recital will fill with just pride and gratitude, not alone 
the hearts of the Presbyterians of America, but of all men and women 
who cherish history for history’s sake. 


THE OLD TREE AT FALLS CHURCH 


A famous old tulip tree at Falls Church, Virginia, to which George 
Washington tethered his horse when he attended Sunday services, has 
been saved for future generations by the National Society of the Daugh- 
ters of the American Revolution. The tree was chosen in accordance 
with the society’s plan to preserve one historic tree each year. 

The Washington tulip is said to be one of the oldest trees in the 
State of Virginia. Scientists of the Department of Agriculture estimate 
that it was at least one hundred years old when the first Falls Church 
was built in 1734. Records of the church show that Washington at- 
tended services there for many years and that he took an active part 
in building a new church on the same site in 1763. His interest in the 
church continued for many years thereafter. 

During the Revolutionary War, the church was a recruiting place for 
the company of Captain Charles Broadwater. In the Civil War, Union 
soldiers used the church first as a hospital and then as a stable, and 
partially dismantled it. In recent years the church has been so restored 
by ladies of the guild that it is said to be almost exactly the same as it 
was during the lifetime of Washington. 

The plot of ground on which the church stands has also served as a 
cemetery. The old faded markings on the tombstones show that persons 
were buried there as long ago as 1750. 

Last year the D. A. R. selected the famous Land Office elm at 
Marietta, Ohio, for preservation. The tree received its name because it 
formerly shaded the land office where final settlements were made of 
Revolutionary War scrip, and allotments of bounty lands were made and 
plots recorded. The tree had become so badly decayed that twenty-eight 
cavity fillings had to be made in its trunk and limbs in order to restore 
its structural strength. 

The trees which are selected by the D. A. R. for preservation are 
treated by tree surgeons whose services are donated by former Congress- 
man Martin L. Davey, head of the Davey Institute of Tree Surgery. 


(From the Akron News, Akron, Ohio.) 
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NOTES AND QUERIES 
THE WASHINGTON SOCIETY OF ALEXANDRIA 


The Washington Society of Alexandria, the oldest patriotic society 
in the nation, excepting the Cincinnati, was organized one month 
after his death by the neighbors and friends of Washington, with 
a two-fold objective; to hand down to posterity the Washington 
they knew and loved, and to aid and perpetuate certain charities 
which Washington in his lifetime had sustained unaided. Chief of 
these was the care of “orphan and other necessitous children,” not 
alone those of the present, but of the future. Those orphans, sub- 
sisting upon the bounty of Washington, were pupils of the Alexan- 
dria Academy at his expense. The building, constructed in 1785, 
still stands and still is used as a unit of the city schools. 

Washington’s direct and personal connection with this Academy 
raises it to the front rank of the historic buildings of the country. 
He helped to plan it, contributed to it liberally during his life, and 
endowed it at his death. His was the first name on the first board 
of trustees. The building, while still used for class work in the 
junior grades, is obsolete, though unimpaired structurally; while 
showing the scars of time, it bears them with dignity as becomes 
an edifice with such an origin. It is expected that within a short 
time arrangements can be made to withdraw the building from 
active school uses, restore it to its original state and preserve it, 
as the greatest, in fact the only existing monument to Washington, 
the Educator. Meantime, the Washington Society of Alexandria 
selected the lawn of the Academy as the logical spot on which to 
plant a tree to the honor of Washington in the program of tree 
planting sponsored by the American Tree Association, under the 
direction of the Bi-Centennial Commission. The tree was secured 
from Mount Vernon, through the kindness of the Board of Lady 
Regents. The exercises, which were largely attended, took place 
this afternoon with the co-operation of the local Boy Scouts. The 
program, though varied and full of interest, included no formal ora- 
tions. The President of the Washington Society presided, and in 
explanation of the occasion spoke in part as follows: 

“Ladies and Gentlemen: 

“We are met here today to participate in a brief and unostenta- 
tious ceremony; one which, nevertheless, cannot be divested of 
factors which on the one hand reach backwards into the realm of 
history, and on the other stretch forward into the future well-being 
of our nation; for, as we plant a tree today to the honor of the 
founder of our country, so will our country prosper in proportion 
as it reveres his memory, and holds to the course he charted for us 
to follow. 
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“Washington’s interest in almost every phase of creative activity 
current in his generation has been noted, and marveled at by all 
of his biographers; all agree and his own writings amply confirm 
that among his many objectives there were two towards which he 
constantly labored, one was to provide facilities for the education 
of the youth of his rapidly developing country, and the other was 
the planting of trees. We, who are privileged to make frequent 
visits to Mount Vernon are familiar with the entrancing loveliness 
of the arboreal perfection of its hallowed acres, in which we behold, 
after more than a century, the happy culmination of his skill and 
artistry, and beholding we realize that here, indeed, is a vivid, living 
monument to Washington, the Horticulturist—Washington, the Tree- 


planter. 

“And, you have but to raise your eyes, where you stand, to sec 
before you another monument to his greatness, a monument differ- 
ing in form and substance, but of deeper import and wider signifi- 
cance—the venerable Alexandria Academy; built in 1785, by the 
citizens of Alexandria upon the advice of Washington, endowed by 
him at his death, and during his life-time the constant recipient of 
his bounty, its most honorable and interesting history cannot upon 
this occasion be told in detail, but one or two incidents may be 
recounted, briefly. 

“In 1786, the year following its erection, application was made to 
the Virginia Legislature for a charter for the Academy, the state- 
ment being made that General Washington had approved the plans 
and would endow it, and that among the one hundred pupils already 
enrolled there were twenty orphan children subsisting on his bounty. 

“The Charter when granted stipulated who should compose the 
first Board of Trustees, the first name on the list being that of 
Washington. His diary in life, and his will in death indicate that 
his interest in the Academy was not only constant, but of the most 
practical sort. 

“Upon that great triumphal Journey to his inauguration as the 
First President of our country—which historic event occurred ONE 
HUNDRED AND FORTY-TWO YEARS AGO TODAY—the first 
stop made by Washington was at Alexandria, his home town, where, 
as the culmination of a great demonstration of affection on the 
part of our citizens, the Mayor, in a formal address wished him 
God-speed, but voiced the regret that the community would very 
keenly feel his loss in many personal, fraternal and social directions, 
and particularly, ‘Because our infant ACADEMY will lose its bene- 
factor.’ History tells us that Washington’s emotion so nearly over- 
came him as to make reply difficult. However, it was not then that 
the Academy lost its great patron, nor while he lived. 
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“The corner-stone of the Academy was laid by the Washington- 
Alexandria lodge of Masons. As soon as the school was opened, 
Washington transferred to it two of his nephews, then at school 
elsewhere, for whose tuition he provided. While the Alexandria 
Academy was the first free school in Northern Virginia, it was at 
that time ‘free’ only to Washington’s orphan wards, and other ‘neces- 
sitous children.’ 

“The fact that this ancient structure has survived the onslaughts 
of time and decay, of war and change of environment, and that it 
is still fulfilling its original purpose is one, that must be considered 
as marvelous; but there it stands, full of years and of honor, rich 
in sentiment, the embodiment of history—a priceless heritage, not 
alone to Alexandria, or to Virginia, but to the nation. The oldest,— 
the only monument to Washington, the Educator. 


“The Washington Society of Alexandria feels a very deep interest 
in the history, and the future, of the Alexandria Academy, and looks 
forward to the time when it will be completely restored to its origi- 
nal condition. The Society was organized one month after his death 
by the friends and neighbors of Washington, its object being, as the 
record states, ‘to aid and perpetuate certain charities which his 
humane and munificent mind delighted to exercise,’ and for the next 
half-century it extended to the Academy its financial and paternal 
assistance, thus ‘aiding and perpetuating’ a charity which every mem- 
ber knew from personal association lay very near to Washington’s 
heart. 


“With these facts in mind, Ladies and Gentlemen, you will ap- 
preciate how appropriate it is that the Washington Society of Alex- 
andria should bring a tree from Mount Vernon, and plant it on 
the lawn of the Alexandria Academy, in honor, and to the memory 
of GEORGE WASHINGTON, and should do this upon this par- 
ticular date, the anniversary of an event so outstanding in his 
career, and of such transcendent importance in the life of our nation. 


“In conclusion, I may add that the exercises of this day are in a 
sense only preliminary; the tree we are planting will be dedicated, 
with ceremonies national in character, upon a date yet to be se- 
lected, in 1932. It has been registered with the American Tree 
Association, and, God willing, will live and grow, and take its place 
among the historic trees of the nation.” 


CAMPBELL-NORMAN 


Wanted—The name of father of David Campbell, born in Orange 
County, Virginia, on April 3, 1773, and of Frances Norman (his wife), 
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parents of Joseph, William, Sally, Norman, Margaret, Maria, Ben- 
jamin, Synthia, David J., and James M. Campbell. 
Mrs. H. St. G. T. Carmichael, 
Kyrock, Ky. 


BELL 


Wanted information as to the parents, ancestry and kin of (Col.) 
Joseph Bell, gentleman, a member of the North Carolina Assembly for 
21 years from Carteret County; Commander of the forces which re- 
captured Beaufort from the Spaniards. His will is dated January 15, 
1775. Is said to have married in 1720 Mary Corbett, of Princess Anne 
County, Virginia. 

Landon C. Bell, 
116 E. Rich St., Columbus, Ohio. 


KNIGHTS OF THE GOLDEN HORSESHOE 
(Contributed by Mr. Charles E. Kemper) 


Pusiic Recorp OFFICE 
Chancery Lane, W. C. 2, 9 May, 1931. 


Dear Sir, 

In reply to your letter of 25 April, I have to inform you that the 
account of Governor Spotswood’s journey of August, 1716, as contained 
in the journal of his travels in the Colonial Office Records (C. O. 5/ 
1318 No. 66, vii) reads as follows: “Upon notice of a passage being 
discovered through the Great Western Mountains, the Governor, ad- 
vising with the Council, judged it might be for the safety and benefit 
of this colony if the pass could be secured by a fort, and a trade opened 
that way with remote Indians; and therefore resolving to view it him- 
self he undertook August 20th a month’s expedition with 63 men and 
74 horses marching beyond the high ridge of mountains, until he arrived 
at a large river on the other side”. 

The Calendar for 1719, which is the date of Governor Spotswood’s 
despatch enclosing his journal of travels, has not yet been indexed, so 
that it is not possible for us to find whether there is any more material 
contained in the colonial records concerning this journey. It is just 
possible that there is more of such material. Should you wish a further 
search to be made, I suggest that you write to a Record Agent, such 
as Miss B. Eliott Lockhart of 6, Sherwood Court, Seymour Place, 
London, W. 1, or Miss P. Schrader of 57, Chancery Lane, London, 
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W. C. 2, and should you require a photostat or photograph to Messrs. 
Monger and Marchant of 8, Breams Buildings, Fetter Lane, London, 


E. C. 4. 
Yours faithfully, 
C. T. Flower, Secretary. 


THE FIRST APPEARANCE IN PRINT OF CARTER BRAXTON 
(1736-1797), THE “SIGNER” 


[Virginia Gazette, September 24, 1736] 

“Last Friday died Mrs. Mary Braxton, daughter of the late Col. 
Carter, President of the Council of this Colony, and wife of Mr. George 
Braxton of King and Queen. She was a Gentle woman of a very good 
Character, well belov’d by her Neighbours and Acquaintances, and her 
Death is much lamented. She was lately delivered of a Son, and in a 
fair way of recovery, but unhappily catching cold, was soon carried off: 
and the child also died the Monday following”. 


[Virginia Gazette, October 15, 1736] 

“In the Gazette No. 8 we informed our Readers of the death of Mrs. 
Braxton and her son: which account we had from a Person who lives 
in the same neighbourhood, and depended on it for Truth. But the latter 
part of it proves false; for the Child is still living”. 

F.H. 


NAPIER 


I am hoping to get in touch with a descendant of William Parsons 
Napier, who was born in Goochland Co., Va., Oct. 19, 1765, d. Nov. 17, 
1845, son of Booth Napier, Jr., and Christian Norvell (Norvil, Norvel). 
William P. Napier married Feb. 3, 1791, Elizabeth Cooke (Cook), b. 
Aug. 15, 1761, d. 1815, dau. of Thomas and Lucy Cooke, who were 
married Dec. 27, 1756. Lucy was born March 4, 1738, and may have 
been Lucy Terry. 

William Parsons Napier (my great grandfather), was a Revolutionary 
soldier, enlisting in Dec., 1779, in the Virginia Militia, serving under 
Captains Curd and Warner Lewis. Enlisting again in 1780 for six 
months and served under Col. Nathaniel G. Morris and before his time 
was out he re-enlisted for eighteen months and served under Col. Wood- 
son and Capt. Bratcher in Lafayette’s Army. Was in an engagement 
at Jamestown and at the siege of Yorktown, where he was wounded in 
the knee. He was discharged November, 1781, but served from April to 
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June in 1782 under Captains Doswell and Richardson in removing: the 
cannon from Yorktown. He was allowed a pension in August, 1833, 
when a resident of Caroline Co., Va. 

The children of William Parsons Napier and Elizabeth Cooke were 
as follows: 

Lucy Terry Napier, b. June 4, 1792 (my grandmother). 

Thomas Boothe Napier, b. Feb. 9, 1794. 

Richard Henry Napier, b. April 2, 1796. 

Kitturah Norvell Napier, b. Dec. 7, 1798. 

William Parsons Napier, Jr., b. Feb. 28, 1801. 

Infant dau. b. Aug. 19, 1803, died. 

William Parsons Napier married again on Jan. 3, 1816, Polly Graves, 
widow. No children. 

Any descendants may be interested to know that the family of Thomas 
and Lucy Cooke was as follows: 

Ann Cooke, b. June 21, 1759. 

Elizabeth Cooke, b. Aug. 15, 1761, m. Wm. P. Napier. 

Thomas Cooke, b. Oct. 10, 1763, d. Sept. 3, 1768. 

Harry Cooke, b. April 27, 1766. 

Tommy Terry Cooke, b. Aug. 19, 1768, m. May 20, 1793, Elizabeth 
Richeson, of Caroline Co., Va. 

The above information is authentic, being taken from the family 
Bible of William Parsons Napier, now in the possession of my sister 
here in Indianapolis. The information as to the Revolutionary record 
is taken from information furnished by the Pension Department. The 
family Bible giving the information about William being wounded in 
the knee at Yorktown. 

Information as to the parents of William P. Napier is taken from 
Douglas Register under the heading “first child of the following parents”. 

Lucy Terry Napier, the first child of William Parsons Napier and 
Elizabeth Cooke, married Sept. 16, 1818, John Hensley, of Pittsylvania 
Co., Va., who was born —, 1795, and died June 2, 1823, leaving 
Lucy and two small children, my father, William Taliaferro Hensley 
and my uncle, John Leland Hensley, aged four and two years respec- 
tively. Lucy then went to live with her father, William Parsons 
Napier, in Caroline Co., Va. 

They continued to live there until the father and grandfather, Wil- 
liam P. Napier, died on Nov. 17, 1845, when Lucy and her sons, now 
grown to manhood, came to Indiana, where they all lived until they 
died. Lucy (grandmother) is buried near Connersville, Ind., and father 
and uncle are buried in Falls Cemetery, Pendleton, Ind. 

This information will be of interest to the descendants of Thomas 
Boothe Napier, Richard Henry Napier, Kitturah Norvell Napier and 
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William Parsons Napier, Jr., wherever they may be found as I have no 
information on these relatives other than above recorded. 

William Parsons Napier, Jr., from records published, married Nancy 
Southworth, Dec. 17, 1828, and in May 8, 1837, married Harriett South- 
worth, probably sisters, no record has been found of their children. 

The above information is furnished to you for whatever disposal you 
may choose to make of it as there is no doubt that many descendants 
would be glad to have information of this sort which is all authentic. 

William T. Hensley, 
R. R. 17, Box 110, Indianapolis, Ind. 


McCLANAHAN 


In the earliest surveys in Kentucky, made as in Fincastle County, 
Kentucke County, Fayette County, Jefferson County, and Lincoln County, 
Virginia. Principally “By virtue of the Governor’s Warrant. Under 
his Majesty’s Proclamation of October 7, 1763.” “For service in the 
late war between France and Great Britain.” 

From original surveys and plots in the Kentucky land office. The 
following McClanahan items appear: 

Bundles No. 10-11, No. 421—Alexander McClenahan. Captain in Col. 
Bouquet’s Expedition—1000 acres. Surveyed November 9, 1782. By 
Hubbard Taylor, Jefferson County, on the waters of Green River, 
Cumberland Road Fork of Sinking Creek, and Ist fork N. W. of said 
road. Assigned to Alexander Sinclair. 

Bundles No. 16-17, No. 808—John McClenachan. 1000 acres. Sur- 
veyed January 4, 1782, by I. Hite, Jefferson County, on Fern Creek. 
Assigned to Sampson Matthew. Warrant No. 348. 

Bundles No. 29-30, No. 1040, 695—Joseph Grimsley, aniie under 
Byrd, 50 acres. Surveyed January 14, 1783. By Thomas McClanahan, 
Jr., Fayette County, on branch of Hustons Fork. All assigned to 
Thomas McClanahan. 

Bundles No. 33-34, No. 1170, 32—Alexander McClanahan. Captain 
in Col. Bouquet’s Expedition—1000 acres. Surveyed January 13, 1783. 
By Mat Patterson, Fayette County, on Mill Creek, A. W. branch of 
Licking. Assigned to Jacob Lockhart. 

Bundles No. 33-34, No. 215—Robert McClanachan, deceased, Ser- 
geant, 200 acres. 

Bundle No. 58, No. 120—John McClanahan, deceased, Subaltern— 
2000 acres. Surveyed November 12, 1782. By Hubbard Taylor, Jef- 
ferson County, adjoining lands of Anderson County on Licking branch 
of Robinson’s Creek, where Cumbetland road leaves Robinson’s Creek. 
To John McClanahan, son and heir-at-law. 
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Bundle No. 58, Warrant 119—Larkin Chew, Lieutenant in Colonel 
Byrd’s Regt.—2000 acres. Surveyed March 10, 1783. By Hubbard 
Taylor, Jefferson County, on Green River, 1% miles from Pittman’s 
Station. Assigned to John McClanahan—to John McClanahan, his son 
and heir-at-law. 

Bundle No. 104, Warrant No. 662—John McClanahan, deceased, Sub- 
altern, 1000 acres. Surveyed January 17, 1784. By William Shannon, 
Jefferson County, on waters of Bullskin Creek; adjoining Roger Tapp. 
To John McClanahan, heir-at-law. Assigned to Robert McClenachan; 
to Archer Matthew; to Ann Matthew and Sarah McClenachan Matthews. 

Any information concerning these McClanahans, or the Colonial and 
Revolutionary military records of any other McClanahans, prior to 
1800, will be appreciated. 


J. A. Stewart, 
4780 Crittenden Drive. 


JEFFERSON 


In Abridged Compendium of American Genealogy (III, 632), it is 
stated: 

That Robert Williams Tilney (1813-72), married in 1835, Mary Ann 
Jefferson (who died in 1845. 

That Mary Ann Jefferson was the daughter of Peter Jefferson, who 
married Mary Finney. 

That Peter Jefferson was the son of Warren Jefferson, who married 
Mary Killam. 

That Warren Jefferson was the son of Field Jefferson, who “inherited 
Osborne” and who married Mary Warren, and that Field Jefferson was 
the son of Capt. Thomas Jefferson, who “lived at Osborne’s on the 
James,” and whose son Peter was the father of President Thomas 
Jefferson. 

This is most interesting, and to this enquirer a part of it is entirely 
new. Information and authority in detail is most anxiously desired 
upon the following points: 

1. What is the proof that Field Jefferson (uncle of President Thomas 
Jefferson) had a son Warren? 

2. What is the proof that Field Jefferson (uncle of the president) 
married Mary Warren? 

(a) When and where were they married? 
(b) Who was she, whose daughter, or any other facts to identify 
her? 

3. What is the proof that “Capt. Thomas” Jefferson of Osborne’s 
was the grand-son of John Jefferson, “part founder of Yorktown, Va.; 


burgess, 1619.” 
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Some say that Warren Jefferson was not the son of Field Jefferson, 
but of Richard Jefferson, and that Richard Jefferson was the son of 
Field Jefferson. 

What is the proof, if any, that Field Jefferson had a son Richard, 
and if so, when and where was he born; to whom was he married and 
when ? 

Landon C. Bell, 
115 E. Rich St., Columbus, Ohio. 


COL. PEYTON COCHRAN’S ADDRESS AT THE ANNUAL 
MEETING OF THE STAUNTON AND AUGUSTA COUNTY 
ALUMNI OF THE UNIVERSITY OF VIRGINIA, DEC. 30, 1931 


From Mr. H. McK. Smith, President of the Staunton and 
Augusta County Chapter: 


Staunton, Va., January 8, 1931. 
Armistead C. Gordon, Esq. 
Staunton, Virginia. 


My dear Mr. Gordon: 

At the recent annual banquet of the University of Virginia Alumni 
Association, Col. Peyton Cochran responded to the toast “Armistead C. 
Gordon, Our Most Distinguished Alumnus”. I was directed, by the 
association, to mail you a copy of Col. Cochran’s response, and to ex- 
press to you our regret that you were unable to be present. 

Sincerely, 
(Signed) H. McK. Smith, President, 
University of Virginia Alumni Association. 


Response of Col. Peyton Cochran, newly elected President 
of the Chapter: 

It is a pleasure and an honor to respond to the toast to the good 
health of this chapter’s most illustrious member. 

Born almost in the shadow of the Rotunda, inspired, we love to think, 
by its beauty and by the traditions and teachings of the University, he 
has attained rare scholarship, a high place in American literature and 
eminence in the profession of law. 

If his alma mater has given him much, he has returned more in a 
distinguished career, and in his loyalty and devotion to her welfare. 

A member of the Board of Visitors at the time of the disastrous fire 
in 1895 he was instrumental in securing the services of America’s fore- 
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most architect, the late Stanford White, who restored and developed with 
such beauty of design the plans of Mr. Jefferson. 

Serving for four terms as Rector of the University during periods 
of marked progress in its affairs, it was he who first introduced the 
resolution to inquire into the expediency of creating the office of Presi- 
dent of the University and had the satisfaction of seeing his plan adopted 
with Dr. Edwin A. Alderman as its first president. 

In recognition of his attainments many honors have been bestowed 
upon him, among which are Doctor of Laws, Doctor of Letters, mem- 
ber of Phi Beta Kappa, President of the Bar Association, member of 
the American Law Institute, of the Virginia Historical Society, and 
of the National Institute of Social Sciences. 

Man of letters, well known author of poetry, essays, biography, his- 
tory, and in the field of fiction of short stories and novels, a conver- 
sationalist par excellence, through a long and useful life he carries the 
enthusiasm of youth and typifies the highest ideals and traditions of the 
University and of Virginia—our friend and fellow alumnus, the Hon. 
Armistead Churchill Gordon, of Staunton. 

[The Virginia Historical Society is proud to print this tribute to one 
who is so much beloved and honored by its members, and especially by 
his colleagues on the Executive Committee, of which he has been long 
a member.] 


QUERIES 


Willoughby. Wanted, to know if the English ancestry of Capt. 
Thomas Willoughby, of Lower Norfolk Co., Va., is now known. Also, 
if the name and family of his wife have been definitely established. 

Thompson-Bisshe. Wanted, the ancestry of Richard Thompson, early 
settler of Kent Island, Maryland, later of Va., who m. Ursula Bisshe, 
in Maryland. Also how was Richard Thompson related to Capt. Wil- 
liam Claiborne, Sec. of Va., who was called his “cousin?” 

Lygon-Harris. Wanted, the English ancestry of Col. Thos. Lygon, 
who m. Mary Harris, dau. of Capt. Thos. Harris, d. 1658, Henrico Co., 
Va. I have Harris data from Browning’s Amers. of Roy. Desc., 3d Ed., 
but I have no data on Col. Thos. Lygon. 

Smith-Bailey. Wanted, the parentage of George Smith, of King 
William Parish, Va., who lived in the Huguenot settlement of Mana- 
kintown, and d. there abt. 1745. His wife, Anne, was a dau. of Henry 
Bailey, also of that place. George and Anne Bailey Smith had four 
sons and one dau.: Thomas (b. 1719), William, James, George (b. 1736), 
and Anne Smith. The line of Thomas is known fairly well. George 
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Smith, the father, is thought to have been born in Tidewater Virginia 
of an old family there. Which Smith family was this? 
Crawford-Smith. Capt. David Crawford, 1662-1762, member of the 
Va. House of Burgesses, m. Elizabeth Smith, 1695-1796, of Hanover 
Co., Va., each very old at death. Wanted, her parentage, especially if 
she was related to the George Smith, above, of Manakintown. 
Correspondence on any of the above points is earnestly desired. 
Miss Edith W. Smith, 


501 E. Colfax Ave., Denver, Colo. 


QUARLES AND DOBBS BIBLE RECORD 


I send you the two Bible records in my possession and our direct 
Quarles line, of which I have proof, except Aaron Quarles, of King 
William Co. He, his sons, Maj. James, who had a son, Col. James 
Isaac the elder, born 1745 and others, inherited a part (each) of the 
“Woodberry”, which was said to be the home of Capt. John Quarles. 
Was he the emigrant? Even the publications of the data sent may 
induce other descendants to send their data and thus form a chain and 
possibly the missing links. Let us hope so. I have the Quarles coat 
of arms and motto, also some records from England, a daguerreotype 
each of my mother and her eldest sister, Lucy Brockenbrough Quarles, 
in the most beautiful colors and they were lovely girls. I have hand- 
some photos of my father, in the Knight Templar and Shrine uniforms, 
but you do not publish pictures in the Virginia Magazine of History and 
Biography I believe. I have my Fauntleroy as well as Daingerfield- 
Smith, Tayloe, part each of the West and Henry families, but my 
cousin, Miss Juliet Fauntleroy, Altavista, Va., will publish a book on 
the Fauntleroy line. If you would like a copy of my direct line of 
Fauntleroy, Daingerfield, Smith, Meriwether, Bathurst, etc., I will be 
glad to send to you. It might help in the Quarles solution. I am not 
making public the Fauntleroy until Miss Juliet publishes her book. I 
am especially anxious to get the Brockenbrough, Braxton, Jno. White, 
from King William Co., who m. Judith Braxton, dau. Carter by Ist 
wife Judith Robinson, dau. Christopher, Jr., Spotswood (Alex., the 
gov.), etc. in order to get ancestors for signers Cincinnati (John 
White), Knights of the Golden Horseshoe and others. The will of 
Capt. Wm. Henry Quarles was prob. in Essex Co., Va., Oct. 15, 1810. 
The will of his son, Francis West Quarles in Essex Co. (W. B. 18, 
p. 172), July 17, 1815. Lucy Daingerfield (Smith) Quarles, his wife 
(will prob.) Feb. 21, 1820, W. B. 19, p. 88. 
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Capt. Wm. Henry Quarles mentions his two plantations, “Paradise” 
in King William and “Retreat” in Essex; four children, to-wit: Fran- 
cis West Quarles, Susannah Littlepage Dabney, wife of Geo. Dabney; 
Ann Howell Tebbs, wife of Foushee G. Tebbs; Eleanor Williamson 
Parkhill, wife of Jno. Parkhill; three grandsons, to-wit: Henry 
Quarles, George Dabney and Henry Tebbs. He appointed his son-in- 
law, Geo. Dabney, Esq., his son-in-law, Foushee G. Tebbs and his 
brother, Isaac, and his f’d, Francis Smith, executors of his will. Wéil- 
liam and Mary Quarterly, 2nd series, Vol. 6, No. 1, Jan., 1926, pp. 72 
and 73 give proof of the fact that Capt. Wm. Henry Quarles was son 
of Maj. James Quarles. Our library (public) is very small and has no 
genealogy. I shall be eternally grateful for help on the Quarles line 
and also others should you see fit to publish it. Thanking you most 
heartily, I am 

Miss Nellie West Dobbs, 
320 Hamilton St., High Point, N. C. 


QUARLES 


“A memorandum of the children’s names and ages. Signed: Francis 
West Quarles. 

1-2. Henry West Quarles and Ann E. Quarles, son and daughter 
of Frances West Quarles and Lucy D. Quarles, were born the 20th 


day of November, 1795. 

3. Lucy D. Quarles, daughter of Francis West Quarles and Lucy 
D. Quarles, his wife, was born the Sth day of January, 1798. 

4. Francis Edwin Quarles, son of Francis West Quarles and Lucy 
Daingerfield Quarles, his wife, was born the 25th day of December, 
1799. 

5. Susannah Fauntleroy Quarles, daughter of Francis West Quarles 
and Lucy D. Quarles, his wife, was born the 13th day of June, 1804. 

6. Sarah Jane Smith Quarles, daughter of Francis West Quarles and 
Lucy D. Quarles, his wife, was born the —— day of July, 1810. 

7. Martha Catherine Quarles, daughter of Francis West Quarles and 
Lucy D. Quarles, his wife, was born the 27th day of August, 1812. 

8. George Bathurst Parkhill Quarles was born the 6th day of De- 
cember, 1814. No. 8 is in a different hand-writing. This record is in 
the possession of the great grandchildren of Francis West Quarles and 
his wife, Lucy Daingerfield Quarles, Nellie West Dobbs and Joseph 
Henry Dobbs, Va. and High Point, N. C. 


Marriages 


1. Henry West Quarles m. 1833 Jane McDaniel, Amherst Co. 
2. Ann E. Quarles never married. 
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6. Sarah Jane Smith Quarles m. George Washington Marston. 

5. Susannah Fauntleroy Quarles m. Ist, Muscarelli; m. 
2nd, Jacob Cannon Nicholson, of Baltimore, Md., and had issue. 

4. Francis Edwin Quarles m. 1828 Belinda Ann Thornton, great 
granddaughter of Dr. Wm. Cabell, Esq. (“Cabells and Their Kin”, by 
Alexander Brown.) Issue. 

8. George Bathurst Parkhill Quarles married in Rome, Ga., and left 
issue. Rev. Charles Page officiated at marriage. Family record from 
Bible of Henry West Quarles, now in possession of his grandchildren, 
Nellie West Dobbs and Joseph Henry Dobbs, Va. and High Point, N. C. 

Henry West Quarles was born in King William Co. Va., 1795; 
moved to Amherst Co., Va., in April, 1830, to practice law. He mar- 
ried March 12, 1833, Jane McDaniel (1816-1871) and built “White 
Hall” and “West Dale” on land belonging to the “Sweet Briar” estate, 
which was then owned by her father, Wm. McDaniel (1774-1857) and 
his wife, Elizabeth Pendleton (1787-1838), married, 1801. Elizabeth 
Pendleton was the daughter, only child to live, of Ensign, Lieutenant, 
Capt. and Major Brevet James Pendleton (1750-1832) and his wife, 
Sarah Rucker (1750-1825), married 1869. The children of Henry West 
Quarles and Jane McDaniel, his wife, were: 

Sarah Elizabeth Quarles (Feb. 9, 1834-Aug. 9, 1840). 

Lucy Brockenbrough Quarles (Dec. 10, 1835-Feb. 3, 1858). 

Anne Daingerfield Quarles (Oct. 21, 1837-Oct. 21, 1916). 

Mary Henry Quarles (Sept. 3, 1839-Dec. 20, 1891). 

Virginia West Quarles (Sept. 5, 1841-May, 1913). 

Susan Fauntleroy Quarles (April 24, 1844-Feb. 22, 1861). 

. J. Quarles, a son, born in Baltimore, Md., 1846, Jan., <lied there 
10 hrs. old. 

Henry Francis Quarles (April 6, 1847-Dec., 1908). 

9. George William Quarles (March 31, 1849-July, 1906). 

10. Ella Jane Quarles (Sept. 6, 1852-July 8, 1890). 

11. A daughter, born June 10, 1854, died 2 hrs. old. 


Marriages 


2. Lucy Brockenbrough Quarles married Dec. 20, 1854, Richard G. 
Davenport; Rev. Jno. B. Hardwick officiating. Issue: two daughters, 
died before death of the mother. 

3. Anne Daingerfield Quarles married Henry James Dobbs and 
had issue: Nellie West Dobbs and Joseph Henry Dobbs. 


Quarles Bible Record—continued 


1. Mrs. Sarah Jane Marston, sister of H. W. Quarles, died at “West 
Dale” Oct., 1844, age 34 years. 
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2. Mary C. Quarles, sister of H. W. Quarles, died at “White Hall” 


June, 1835. 
3. Susan F. Nicholson, formerly Susan F. Quarles, died near Bal- 
timore on the —— day of , 1858. 


4. Francis E. Quarles, son of Francis West and Lucy D. Quarles, 
died in New Kent Co., Va., June 20, 1863. 
5. George Bathurst Parkhill Quarles died in Rome, Ga., 1865. 


1. Record of my grandfather, Henry West Quarles, and his children, 
brothers and sisters will be found in William and Mary Quarterly, 
January, 1930, pp. 25-42. 


DOBBS 


Kedar Dobbs (Jan. 10, 1749-1816), Norfolk Co., Va., m. 1780, Miss 
Willoughby ( 

Willoughby Dobbs, Norfolk Co., Va. (April 16, 1782-1835), m. Oct. 
12, 1805, Rachel Edmonds (1784-1840). 

Joseph Edward Dobbs (1806-1850) m. March 12, 1840, Mrs. Leitha 
Scott (widow) (1808-1852). 

Lt. Henry James Dobbs, C. S. A. (1841-1915), Norfolk, Va., m. 
Anne Daingerfield Quarles (1837-1916), Amherst. 
Issue: Nellie West Dobbs and Joseph Henry Dobbs. 


We are descended from Sir Richard Dobbs, Lord Mayor London, 
England, 1551, through grandson, John, who established “Castle Dobbs”, 
Carrickfergus, Ireland. 

Rev. Richard Dobbs, born 1690 in Ireland, brother Arthur Dobbs, 
gover. North Carolina, 1753-1765, in whose will he is mentioned, was 
rector of a church in Middlesex Co., Va., is our direct ancestor. 

References: Wheeler’s North Carolina History, Norfolk Co., Va., 
Deed Book, 47, pp. 92 and 104, Norfolk Co., Va., Marriage Bonds, 
Appraisement Book, 4, Norfolk Co., Va., Family Records, Middlesex 
Co., Va., Records, Saffell’s Revolutionary Records. 


GOODE 


May I ask you or put into the genealogical queries of the Magazine, 
the question of the descent of the wife of John Goode, the first Goode 
to come to Virginia and whose first and second wives were, I think, 
a Markham and Anne Bennett. 

I am anxious to know the Bennett line back of Anne. Was it one 
of Richard Bennett’s family? 
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If this is given in a back number of the Virginia Historical Magazine, 
I would be glad to have it sent to the Henderson Public Library with 
the bill. 


Susan Starling Towles, Librarian, 
Henderson Public Library, Henderson, Ky. 


A MARSHALL FAMILY RECORD. 
(Contributed by the late Henry Strother) 


“An interesting collection of heirlooms, and one probably unparal- 
leled by others in the Valley, is that of Mrs. S. L. Wiley, of 1450 J 
Street, a gentle lady of that state where family pride is strong— 
Kentucky. Mrs. Wiley, nee Marshall, is of a family that has given 
the country soldiers and statesmen, with a place in history for more 
than 800 years. 


One of the oldest relics of this collection is a Bible belonging to 
Marshall. The old Bible is of a 1591 edition representing 
the characteristics of the 16th century books. What remains of the 
binding is leather, and considering the age and the strenuous ex- 
periences of the old volume one is lead to the conviction that the 
leather in its prime was as stanch and unimpressionable to hard usage 
as was the granite old ‘Defender’ the Marshall. When the Marshall 
family moved from Fredericksburg, Va., to Kentucky, this Bible was 
lost and remained so for years. However, long after, it was found 
and purchased by D. A. Jennings, and presented by him to Millie 
Field Marshall upon her wedding day in 1812. A hundred pounds 
accompanied the gift. In the great overflow of the Ohio and Mis- 
sissippi rivers this book with all the household effects of Millie Field 
Marshall was swept away. Twenty years after it again came into her 
possession, having been sent by a family of creoles who found it in 
the Bayou Sara drift. Millie Field Marshall bequeathed the historic 
book to her daughter-in-law, Mrs. Wiley’s mother, and in this way 
it found its way into this Fresno collection, that numbers a score and 
more of relics of great interest, but of a few only, space permits 
telling about.” 


Henry Strother. 


Ft. Smith, Ark., April 16, 1911. 
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(Copy of letter from Mrs. Mary Marshall Wiley 
to W. M. Paxton, of Platte City, Mo.) 


“1450 J Street, Fresno, Calif., March 8th, 09.) 


“My Dear Honored Cousin 

I send you a copy of our records from Family bible as you re- 
quested—sorry not to be able to send more. Can you tell me any 
thing about Wm. Marshall of Mecklenburg Co. who married Eliz- 
abeth Williams? Why was he called Colonel? He was born 1672 
and a brother of ‘John of the Forest’ who was born 1682. I find 
that one William Marshall served as a private in Revolution 1777- 
1778 in Col. Christian Febrigers Command, which I think was the 
William who married Ann McLeod because he was born in 1730. 
We have always been severed from our relatives save the Andersons 
and know so little of the Marshalls except the C. J’s family. We 
are reading your poems aloud. 

Sincerely your cousin, 

(signed) Mary Marshall Wiley.” 


(Here follows the family Bible record which accompanied the 

above.) 

“1. John Marshall, at the siege of Calais, demanded the restoration of 
his title as Earl of Pembroke, Jan. 17th, 1558. 

2. William Marshall married ? 

3. John Marshall, Capt. of Cavalry under Charles I, emigrated to Vir- 
ginia 1650. 

[These first three generations are evidently traditional. There is no 
record evidence for them.] 

4. Thomas Marshall, born 1655, mar. Martha Jane Pendleton (died 
1704), Westmoreland Co. 

Issue 3 sons 

5. William, b. 1672 Thomas b. 1678 & John born 1682 
Elizabeth Williams Elizabeth Markham 

5. William Marshall eldest son born 1672 married Elizabeth Williams 
b. 1680, issue I son. 

6. William Marshall born Aug. 27, 1730 Caroline Co. married Ann 
McLeod born 1742, daughter Torquil McLeod and Aunt of George 
Rogers Clark. Issue 9 children. 

1. Elizabeth Marshall b. July 14th 1769 m. Hugh Roy, issue John Roy. 

2. Anne Clarke Marshall b. Feb. roth, 1772, m. Wm. Samuels, issue 
Mrs. Judge James Pryor and Mrs. Henry Pryor (error Samuel 
Pryor, H. Strother). 

3. Frances Marshall b. 1774 m. Robt. Thompkins, issue 3 sons and 4 

daughters. 
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Mary Marshall b. Nov. 1oth, 1776 m. Wm. Webb, issue Wm. & 
Horace Webb. 

Robert Marshall born 1777 (died young). 

Sarah Marshall b. Nov. roth 1779 second wife R. C. Anderson. 
Lucy Marshall b. 1780 (died unmarried). 

George Rogers Marshall — 1782 m. Mary Hoskins (no issue). 
John Marshall b. Sept. 27th 1784 m. Mildred Field in 1812, lived in 
Jefferson, Henry & Ballard Co’s Ky. 

Mildred Field Marshall was born 1738 daughter of Lewis Field 
& Hannah Lewis. The father of each killed at Point Pleasant 
Oct. roth 1774: namely Col. John Field & Col. Chas. Lewis. 

John Marshall and Milly Field Marshall had 4 children, when 
he was drowned in a storm in Ohio River 1830 near old Caledonia, 
Ills., opposite his home at Marshall’s Landing, Ky. where he had 
moved in 1820 (near Fort Jefferson) in order to bury himself in 
the wilderness being completely estranged from the Marshalls, be- 
cause of his following Mr. Clay. 4 children as follows: 

William Marshall b. 1814 Richmond, Va., died in New Orleans Oct. 
10, 1840 unmarried. 

Anne Logan (Nancy) m. Henry Price. 

Lewis Marshall (died in infancy). 


. Lewis Field Marshall b. Oct. 29, 1825 died Feb. 19, 1877 married 


Mary Helen Marshall Fore daughter of Joshua and Narcissa Fore. 
Issue, 10 children: 

William P. Marshall born Nov. 11th, 1855, died Jan. 25, 1884. 
Joseph Marshall, born 1857. 

Mary Louise Marshall, Oct. 10, 1859, m. Stephen L. Wiley. 


. Lewis Field Marshall, Jr. b. Nov. 17, 1861, died April 5th, 1836. 


Jennie E. Marshall, b. Aug. 9, 1864, married 1888 Robert B. Seate 
(issue Eloise M. Seate m. Vernon Story Aug. 25, 1908) m. 2nd 
Robert B. Seate 1890; m. 3rd Hoggatt Clopton of Long Beach, 
Calif. 

Charles Anderson born April 25th 1866. 


. Albert Rust Marshall b. Feb. 10, 1868. 


Edward C. Marshall b. May 16th 1870. 

Infant daughter. 

Josephine Ogden Marshall b. May 25th 1873 married 1st Wm. A. 
Jackson, issue: Lewis Marshall Jackson born Sept. 3, 1900; mar- 
ried 2nd, Edwin King Fernald, issue Edwin King Fernald Jr. b. 


Feb. 17th 1909.” 


(Copied from, and compared with the original letter and paper by me 
at my home in Ft. Smith, Ark.) 


Henry Strother. 
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HARRISON OF JAMES RIVER 
(Continued) 


Henry” Harrison (son of Captain Henry Harrison, of “Hunting 


Quarter”, Sussex County (see Vol. XXXIV, p. 286, etc.). The date 
of his death is not exactly known, but he married Polly Cocke and had 
issue (all minors at their father’s death) : 


1. 


2. 


3. 


Henry John, the last at “Hunting Quarter”, who married two 
sisters, Mrs. Bland and Mrs. Wood, and died without issue. 

Mary Rebecca, who married Dr. John M. Walker, and died at the 
birth of her only child, John Harrison Walker, who married Louisa 
Cargill, and was the father of Generai Henry H. Walker, C. S. A. 


Cotter Harrison, of “Kittewan”, Charles City County (son of 


Robert Harrison (see Vol. XXXIV, p. 288); died November, 1809. 
He married Ist, Christine nee Sheilds, widow of Minge, and 
formerly of B. B. Armistead; and 2nd, Rebecca Bryant. 

Issue (by Ist wife): 4. Elizabeth, born 1790, married B. C. Harrison, 


grandson of the Signer. (By 2nd wife): 5. Robert Carter, of 
“Kittewan”, married Mary Y. D., daughter of Joshua Poythress, 
and had issue: 6. Jane Angus, died unmarried; 7. Robert Collier 
(died at Elizabeth, N. J., in 1888; married Jane De Hart Ran- 
dolph, of Virginia, and had issue, with three daughters, who died 
young, Randolph Poythress, of Elizabeth, N. J., and Clarence How- 
ard, of Fredericksburg, Va.; 6. Maitland, died young. 


(The preceding statements are taken with Mr. Keith’s permission from 
his “Ancestry of Benjamin Harrison”.) 

BENJAMIN Harrison, the last owner of “Berkeley”, died January 30, 
1842. He married Anne Willing Page, daughter of John Page, of 
“Pagebrook”, Clarke County. She died August 3, 1852. They had issue: 


1. 


Henry, born Oct. 14, 1821, died Oct. 14, 1889, of “Berkeley”, 
Charles City County, and “Huntington”, Clarke County. He mar- 
ried Feb. 16, 1847, Frances Tabb (born March 5, 1827, died Aug. 
6, 1897), daughter of George Harrison Burwell, of “Carter Hall”, 
Clarke County. 


. Dr. Benjamin, born Feb. 18, 1824, died May 11, 1898; married Feb. 


4, 1808, Matella Cary Page, who was born Aug. 26, 1830, and died 
Aug. 31, 1898. 
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Lucy, died June 15, 1885. 


Henry Harrison, of “Huntingdon” and his wife, Frances Tabb Bur- 
well had issue: 


1. 


Henry Huntingdon, born at “Berkeley”, May 12, 1848, married June 
8, 1878, at Philadelphia, Margaret, daughter of Dr. William Byrd 
Page. (Dr. Page was born at “Pagebrook”, but practiced medi- 
cine in Philadelphia.) 


2. George Burwell, born Dec. 28, 1849. 

3. Maria Horsmanden, born April 11, 1851, died Dec. 28, 1905; mar- 
ried Oct. 19, 1874, Dr. Philip Burwell, who was born Jan. 17, 
1848, and died Sept. 22, 1896. 

4. Agnes Mercer, born Jan. 17, 1864. 

5. Isabella Dixon, born Feb. 13, 1853, died Dec. 12, 1861. 

Henry Huntincpon Harrison and Frances Tabb Burwell, his wife, 

had issue: 

1. William Byrd Page, born in Sussex County, Va., March 30, 1875, 
died Dec. 18, 1923. 

2. Samuel Davis, born Nov. 30, 1876, in Sussex County, Va., married 
Feb. 7, 1921, Mabel Godfrey. 

3. Edith Page, Clarke County, born Nov. 13, 1878, married May 11, 
1898, A. Merritt Taylor, of Philadelphia, Pa. 

4. Isabel Wurts, born Nov. 30, 1880, married Nov. 14, 1906, Dr. 


Robert C. Randolph, of Clarke County (born Nov. 16, 1869). 


BenyJAMIN Harrison, of “Longwood”, Clarke County, and Matella 


Page, his wife, had issue: 
1. Dr. Benjamin Harrison, born May 28, 1854, died Sept. 10, 1900. 


2. 


3. 


Mary Cary, born Feb. 5, 1861, died Dec. 5, 1907, married Archi- 
bald B. Bevan. 

Gwyne Page, of “Longwood”, was born April 12, 1878, and died 
Aug. 12, 1914; married Feb., 1909, Virginia Westwater, of Ohio. 
They had issue: 

1. Benjamin, born Dec. 3, 1909. 

2. Mary Cary, born April 29, 1911. 


3. Virginia Gwynne, born Nov. 29, 1913. 
Mrs. Virginia Westwater Harrison married secondly, the late 
Hugh Neison, Jr., of “Long Branch”, Clarke County, and had no 


issue by this marriage. 
(To be continued) 
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UNDERWOOD FAMILY OF VIRGINIA. 
(Continued ) 
By Augusta B. Fothergill 


In the year 1720 King George County was formed from Richmond 
County after which time we find the Underwoods in the new county 
where their business transactions were entered of record. 

10 July 1721, Richard Tutt (who was the husband of Mary Under- 
wood) of Sittenbourne Parish, King George County, planter, con- 
veyed to John King Esqr & Company, merchants in Bristol settlers 
of the Iron Works in the aforesaid parish of Sittenbourne in the 
county of King George & Dominion of Virginia. Whereas Underwood 
late of the parish and Dominion aforesaid deceased being lawfully 
seized of all that water Grist Mill then commonly called and known 
by the name of Major Underwood's mill with all of the appurtenances 
together with fifty acres of land thereunto adjoining by lease deed 
bearing date 4 July 1670 did devise and sell the said mill with the 
appurtenances together with fifty acres of land before mentioned to 
Mr. John Foxhall late of Popes Creek in Westmoreland County 
mercht dece’d, for the term of ninety and nine years for the rent of 
one ear of Indian Corn to be paid yearly on the feast day of St. 
Michael the Archangel. And the said John Foxhall by his last will 
& testament did bequeath & devise unto John Elliott and James 
Vaulx both of Westmoreland County his interest in the said prop- 
erty for the term unexpired. James Vaulx is since deceased and his 
interest vested in the said John Elliott and the said premises by 
several mesue conveyances has since come to and been placed in 
Francis Gouldman of the parish of St. Anne in Essex County Gent. 
and Paul Micou of the same place Gent. in equal share. 

The said Gouldman by lease bearing date 5 March 1715 conveyed 
to the said Tutt his half part of the said Mill land and premises 
from that date for the term of fifty five years. The said Paul Micou 
by lease 5 July 1718 conveyed to the said Richard Tutt his one half 
interest in the said property for the unexpired term of fifty two years. 
Consideration one hundred pounds Sterling. Signed Richard Tutt. 
Witnesses: Phill Ellway, George Williams, Thomas Baker. (Deed 
Book No. 1, page 14). 

The same day that Richard Tutt mad ehis conveyance to the Bristol 
Iron Works John Underwood of the same parish and county con- 
veyed to the same firm: Whereas William Underwood late of the 
parish, father of the said John Underwood being lawfully seized of 
the said water grist mill known as Major Underwood’s Mill with 
the appurtenances and fifty acres of land and leased the same for 
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ninety nine years would become vested in the said John Underwood 
as son and heir of the said William Underwood deceased. He con- 
veyed his right and reversion in the said mill to the said King & 
Company for the sum of twenty pounds Sterling. (Deeds No. 1, 
page 18). 

December Ist, 1721, William‘ Underwood was admitted as Con- 
stable in the upper precinct of Sittenbourne Parish and is ordered to 
take oath of office before the next Justice. (Orders No. 1, page 21). 


John Underwood of Hanover Parish, King George County con- 
veyed to John King & Company of Bristol owners of the Bristol 
Iron works lying in Hanover Parish, King George County, for the 
sum of fifty six pounds Sterling, a tract of 140 acres of land lying 
on Rappahannock River side at the mouth of Sandy Valley Branch, 
to Foxhall’s Mill Run. Part of the patent for 1400 acres of land 
which was granted to Robert Bird 29 July 1650 and by several con- 
veyances became the property of the said John Underwood. (Deed 
Book No. 1, page 81). 4 October 1722. 

5 April 1723, the will of John Underwood was presented in Court 
by Elizabeth Underwood his widow and executrix. William Under- 
wood the executor named refused the trust reposed in him in the 
said will. Proven by oaths of William Pullen and Samuel Wood. 
Elizabeth and William Underwood and Francis Jett acknowledged 
their bond for the said Elizabeth Underwood’s true and faithful 
performance of the said John’s will and her due administration of 
his estate according to law. (Order Book No. 1, page 109). 

We have no way of knowing the names of their children since the 
first will book of King George County was carried away during the 
war 1861-65 and has never been returned although heard of in New 
York State several times. 

William‘ Underwod made a will which was also in the missing 
first will book but we have the proof of such a will in the first order 
book on page 327 when, on September 3d, 1726, his will was presented 
by Jael Underwood his relict and executrix for proof. William 
Pullen and James Smith two of the witnesses thereto. 

From a careful investigation of the records of this and nearby 
counties we only find the following with regard to the family of 
Jael Underwood. Mary Sheppey of Essex County made a will which 
was dated 15th October 1720 in which she left bequests to her son 
James Sheppey, son in law Robert Pain, daughter Monica Pain, 
cozens Jaely Underwood, Mary Powell and Elizabeth Hackley. (Wills 
No. III, page 254, Essex Co.) 


Either John or William Underwood had a son George who removed 
to Orange County as he sold to Col. John Tayloe of Richmond 
County Virginia, and Company of Bristol in England a tract of land 
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containing seventy acres lying in Hanover Parish, King George 
County near the Bristol Iron Works adjoining the said George Un- 
derwood’s land and that of Mary Tutt. 3 November 1736. (Deeds 
No. II, page 59). 

On the same day he sold to John Triplett of Sittenbourne Parish 
and John Fox of Washington Parish, Westmoreland County, for the 
sum of thirty pounds current money of Virginia, the remainder of 
the patent to William Underwood of date 10th 7 ber 1658; lying in 
Hanover Parish, King George County. Witnesses: Isaac Arnold, 
William Harvey, Original Brown. (Deeds No. II, page 47). 

30 September 1742, Daniel Underwood and George Underwood of 
Orange County conveyed to John Triplett of King George County 
200 acres of land lying on the Rappahannock Iron Company’s Road 
where it crosses the Reedy Swamp, from the Furnace to the Cross 
Roads. Part of the patent to Capt. William Underwood. (Deeds 
No. II, p. 441). 

Mary Tutt als Underwood removed to Spotsylvania County where 
her son Richard Tutt married Elizabeth Johnson daughter of Richard 
Johnson and his wife Jael who was Jael Harrison of Essex County. 


6 October 1743, Mary Tutt widow of Spotsylvania County con- 
veyed to John Fox of King George County for the sum of 85 pounds 
current money of Virginia, a tract of land containing 220 acres lying 
in Hanover Parish, King George County, of a patent to Captain 
William Underwood late of Richmond County deceased who be- 
queathed it to the said Mary Tutt. Lying on the Beaverdam to the 
mouth of Deep Valley. Part of this tract was bequeathed to Sarah 
daughter of the said Capt. William Underwood and wife of John 
Gilbert who sold it to the said Mary Tutt. Witnessed by John 
Gilbert, Josiah Ferguson and Edward Simm. (Deeds No. II ,page 
511, King George County). 

May 30th 1750, Jael Reed widow of Samuel Reed of Brunswick 
Parish, King George County, and William Underwood her son con- 
veyed to John Taliaferro of St. George’s Parish, Spotsylvania County, 
100 acres of land adjoining Col. John Tayloe, Elizabeth Hackley and 
the said Taliaferro, for the sum of 110 pounds current money. (Deeds 
No. III, page 345, King George County). 

The above William Underwood was possibly the one whose will 
was of date 21 Nov. 1771; probated 5 March 1772, in which he be- 
queathed his estate to his son John but in case he died without issue, 
negroes to return to Mrs. Margaret Strother or her daughter Eliza- 
beth Strother as they were given to his deceased wife by the said 
Mrs. Strother. Witnessed by Elizabeth Lovell, Richard Todd, Eliz- 
abeth Hoyle. (Will Book No. II, p. 321). 

After this time the family of Underwood seem to have migrated to 
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many different Virginia counties an dto other states during the scat- 
tering time after the Revolutionary War. 

As to the daughters of * * * Underwood and Margaret his wife: 
Ann was mentioned in the will of Col. John Upton as being married 
to James Williamson in 1651. The said James Williamson was living 
in Isle of Wight County 20 Sept. 1649 when a power of attorney was 
made by William Lea of Middlesex (England) to William Sheard 
of London to collect a debt of 3200 pounds of tobacco from James 
Williamson Gent. of Red Poynt, Isle of Wight County Virginia for 
the use of Elizabeth Fadloe widow. It was entered of record at 
August Court 1652. (Records 1652-57, page 5, Lancaster Co.) 

22 May 1650, Sir William Berkeley, Governor, granted to James 
Williamson 1800 acres of land lying in Rappahannock River near 
the mouth of Millock Creek at the line of William Underwood, on 
the mayne river side above the land of Anthony Jackman, For the 
transportation of thirty six persons into the colony. (Land Patents 
II, page 212). 

The lands of Mr. Williamson adjoined that which was allotted to 
the Rappahannock Indians and on the north side of Totuskey Creek. 
This was cited in a patent to John Sherlock 15 Nov. 1653. (Records 
1656-64, page 140, Rappahannock County). . 

He did not leave a will but the inventory of his estate was re- 
turned 16 December 1656. William Underwood was his executor. 
(Records 1656-64, page 79, Rappahannock). 

He seems to have been a friend of John Hammond of Isle of Wight 
who removed to Maryland where he was a very prominent figure and 
was the author of the tract “Leah and Rachel” which he dedicated 
to James Williamson. 

He and his wife Ann (Underwood) had issue two daughters Mar- 
garet and Mary who, on 11 March 1662, had a grant of land—882 
acres—lying in Rappahannock County between the head branches of 
Pepetick Creek and Mr. Popes Creek nigh the Rappahannock path 
to the land of Sylvester Thacher and Thomas Whitlock, formerly 
granted to William Underwood Gent. 10 Sept. 1658 and by him given 
by his last will unto the said Margaret and Mary Williamson. (Land 
Patents No. IV, page 597). 

11 November 1662, William Ball Jr. who married Margaret Wil- 
liamson, and John Rozier who had married Mary Williamson. The 
said Margaret and Mary are not yet willing for the above land, which 
was given to them by Coll. William Underwood and confirmed unto 
them by patent, to be sold or divided so their husbands sign a quit 
claim to it. Witnessed by William Moseley and John Hull. (Vol. 
1672-76, page 131, Rappahannock County). 
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On page 201 of the same volume is confirmation of the marriages 
cited in the above when on March 26th 1673, Captain William Ball 
of Lancaster County Gent. and Margaret his wife one of the daugh- 
ters of James Williamson deceased conveyed to Anthony Bridges 
ot Westmoreland County in behalf of John Rosier of Westmoreland 
County Gent. and Mary his wife another of the daughters of the said 
James Williamson, for Charles Dacres clerk for the sum of 20000 
pounds of tobacco all of that plantation of which the said James 
Williamson died seize dcontaining 450 acres of a patent for 1800 
acres. 

John Rosier who married Mary Williamson was a son of Rev. 
John Rosier and Elizabeth Hillier of Westmoreland County. The 
said John Rosier Jr. died in that county in the year 1705 leaving issue 
Williamson, Bridges, John Rosier and Elizabeth Leftwich of that 
county. (Westmoreland County Wills, page 39, Fothergill). 

Elizabeth Underwood married first Dr. James Taylor. Was he a 
son of Rev. James Taylor who was associated with the family in 
Isle of Wight County? He certainly was not a kind or faithful hus- 
band to her so that she felt compelle dto appeal to the Governor and 
Council for a separation in order that she could return to the home 
of her mother. The details are such that it would have been im- 
possible for her to have remained with him without being killed or 
maimed. Before the matter was finally settled the husband obligingly 
departed this life, according to the first record book of Surry County. 
Recorded 26 March 1654. 

1 May 1655, the estate account of Mr. James Taylor returned and 
among other items is where Mr. Slaughter was paid one third of the 
estate in right of his wife. (Vol. 1, 53). 6 November 1655, Francis 
Slaughter for and in consideration of two cowes with claves and 
2000 pounds of tobacco to be paid the 10th of October next and 
1000 pounds more to be paid the 10th of 8ber 1657 by Thomas Culmer 
of Surrey Countye Chyrurgion all claim (in right of his wife) unto 
the house and plantation where he now lives. (Page 83). 

It seems that they removed to Rapahannock River soon after sell- 
ing this property but he did not long survive the removal since his 
will was recorded on page 83 of the volume containing records from 
1656 to 1664 but the date is mutilated. It was before Mrs. Margaret 
Upton married Capt. Thomas Lucas as he bequeathed to his mother 
in law Mrs. Margaret Upton 10 shillings to buy a pair of gloves. To 
brother in law Coll. More Fantleroy a book entitled Hookers Ecle- 
sistical policy. To Andrew Dew his overseer as much broadcloth 
as will make him a suite. To dear wife Mrs. Elizabeth Slaughter 


(To be continued) 
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THE PENDLETON FAMILY 


By Mrs. Katherine Cox Gottschalk, Washington, D. C., and 
Major John Bailey Calvert Nicklin, Chattanooga, Tenn. 


The name Pendleton seems to have been originally Pen-Hulton, 
meaning top of the hill; then Pen-Elton and finally Pendleton. The 
name is from two Gaelic words, pendle and dun, meaning summit 
(or top) and hill respectively. In Lancashire the name appears as 
early as 1246 when Siward de Penelton, deceased, was mentioned. 
The same year, in the Assize Rolls of Lancashire, mention was made 
of Thomas de Parva Pendleton who was surety for Adam, Richard 
and Roger de Penelton, sons of Matilda de Penelton, who was prob- 
ably the widow of Siward de Penelton (supra). In 1332 Adam de 
Penholton paid taxes in Salford and Robert and Thomas de Pen- 
holton of Penholton paid taxes there. The town of Pendleton was a 
portion of Saldfordborough. Judge Edmund Pendleton of Virginia, 
in his Family Chronology of 1792 stated that “About the year 1674 
Nathaniel Pendleton, a Minister, and Philip Pendleton, a school 
master, sons of Henry Pendleton of the City of Norwich, County of 
Norfolk in England, came from thence to Virginia in America. Na- 
thaniel died leaving no issue. Philip went to England about 1680 and 
returned to Virginia and intermarried with Isabella Hurt and died, 
leaving issue three sons and four daughters, in November, 1721. 
His two younger sons, John and Philip, severally married, died long 
ago and a considerable number of descendants from each are now 
living, but of them I can give no particular account. Elizabeth, the 
eldest daughter, intermarried with Samuel Clayton. Rachel, the sec- 
ond, with John Vass. Catherine, the third, with John Taylor and 
Isabella with Richard Thomas; are dead and the posterity of each 
is numerous, but neither of these can I be particular. 

Henry Pendleton, eldest son, was born 1683; in 1701 was married 
to Mary Taylor (daughter of James Taylor), who was born in 1688, 
so that he was 18, she 13; he died in May, 1721. She married a sec- 
ond husband, Edward Watkins, whom she survived and died in 1770, 
aged 82. 

James Pendleton, eldest son of Henry, was born in 1702 and died in 
1763, leaving four children: Henry, James, Philip and Anne, all 
married, now living and have issue. James and Anne are since dead. 

Philip Pendleton, the second son, died in 1778, leaving issue five 
daughters, all of whom married and have children. Two are dead, 
three living. One other dead. 
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Nathaniel Pendleton, third son, was born in 1715 and is still living; 
has several children and grandchildren. He died in August, 1793. 

John Pendleton, fourth son, was born in 1719 and is still living, 
having children and grandchildren and great-grandchildren. He died 
in April, 1799. 

Edmund Pendleton, fifth and youngest son, was born in September, 
1721 (some months after the death of his father), was married in 
January, 174% to Elizabeth Roy, who in November following was 
delivered of a dead child and died in childbed. In June, 1743, he was 
married to Sarah Pollard, born in 1725. Both are now living and 
have never had a child. Her father, Joseph Pollard, was born in 
1701 and died December 26, 1791, aged 90. Her mother, still living, 
aged 89. They lived together upwards of 68 years. She died July 
27, 1794, aged 92. 

Isabella, daughter of Henry, was married to William Gaines, by 
whom she had many children and died long ago. I believe there are 
descendants to the fourth generation; they are numerous. He is still 
living. Died about 1790. 

Mary, the youngest daughter, married James Gaines and is still liv- 
ing; has descendants to the fourth generation. Her husband died a 
few years past. (The foregoing was copied from a photographic copy 
of the original Chronology, which is in the Bible of Judge Edmund 
Pendleton, now in Williamsburg, Va., and has been somewhat mod- 
ernized for the sake of clearness.—Compilers.) 

Pendleton is the name of a town in Lancashire, near Manchester, 
England. In 1469 Thomas Pendleton was living in Lancashire, in 
which county he held lands; at the same time were two brothers, 
William and Robert Pendleton, who were probably his sons. Another 
member of the family was the Rev. Henry Pendleton (1521-1557). 
who may have been a brother of George Pendleton, Sr., who lived in 
the town of Pendleton during the reign of King Henry VII (1485- 
1509). Thomas Pendleton, who died in 1534, was a nephew of the 
Rev. Henry Pendleton (supra); he had five sons: George, Edward 
(who died in 1576; he married Anne Newton and they had four 
children: Edward, Francis, Thomas and Elizabeth), William, Henry, 
and Francis Pendleton, who married Cecily Beck (a daughter of 
Thomas Beck and his wife, Isabel Beswicke, daughter and heiress of 
Richard Beswicke, Jr.. who was Founder of Jesus Chantry, Man- 
chester, and married Joan, sister of Bishop Oldham of Exeter, who 
died in 1519 and was buried in the Cathedral Chantry) and they 
had, with three daughters, a son, Henry Pendleton who was grand- 
father of Henry Pendleton, Gentleman, living in Manchester in 1635. 

George Pendleton, Esq., Sr., of the Town of Pendleton, was living 
in the reign of King Henry VIII (1509-1547). His son, George Pen- 
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dleton, Jr., was born about 1558 and died in 1603. He was buried 
at St. Stephen’s, Norwich, on Oct. 27, 1603, the family having moved 
to Norfolk. He was admitted to the Freedom of Norwich as a 
Scrivener’s apprentice on Sept. 21, 1578. He married, at St. Peter’s 
Mancroft, Norwich, July 29, 1579, Elizabeth Pettingale (who died in 
1625 and was buried at St. Stephen’s, Norwich, on Jan. 27, 1625), 
daughter of John Pettingale, Gent., of Swardiston, Norwich. (Har- 
leian, 1552, folios 241 and 246, Visitation of Norfolk, 1613. Harleian 
Society, vol. 32, page 219.) 
Issue : 


I. George, who died young. 

(1). II. Henry (1583-1635), who married Susan Camden. 
III. Francis, who was buried at St. Stephen’s, Oct. 8, 1618; 
he married, in 1610, Anne 


Issue: 


1. Elizabeth, who was baptized at St. Stephen’s, April 
25, 1611. 

2. Anne, who was baptized at St. Stephen’s, July 8, 1612. 

3. Susan, who was baptized at St. Stephen’s, June 23, 
1613. 

4. Mary, who was baptized at St. Stephen’s, Feb. 2, 
1615; buried there Nov. 29, 1617. 

5. Elizabeth, who was buried at St. Stephen’s, June 21, 
1677. 

6. Enoch, who was baptized at St. Stephen’s, Nov. 13, 
1618; d. s. p. 1651. 

IV. Anne. 


V. George, who was buried at St. Simon and St. Jude’s, 
June 1, 1621; he married, Feb. 13, 1614, Elizabeth Os- 


borne. 


Issue : 


1. Richard, who was baptized at St. Simon and St. Jude’s, 
Dec. 27, 1618; buried at St. John’s, March 17, 1639. 

2. Mary, who was baptized at St. Simon and St. Jude’s, 
May 4, 1621; buried there Feb. 26, 162%. 


(1). Henry Pendleton, son of George and Elizabeth (Pettingale) 
Pendleton, was born in 1583 and died in 1635. (He was buried at 
St. Stephen’s, Norwich, July 15, 1635). He had the Freedom of Nor- 
wich as a Scriptor on Sept. 6, 1605; on Sept. 30, 1605, at St. Simon 
and St. Jude’s, Norwich, he married Susan Camden, daughter of 
Humphrey and Cecily (Pettus) Camden and granddaughter of Sir 
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Thomas Pettus (Mayor of Norwich in 1591), who married Christian 
Dethick, daughter of Simon Dethick, Esq., of North Elmham, Nor- 
folk. Sir Thomas Pettus was a son of John Pettus, Esq., whose 
father was Thomas Pettus, an opulent citizen of Norwich, who was 
buried in St. Edmund’s, Lombard Street, London. 


Issue: 

. George, who was baptized at St. Stephen’s, April 1, 1607; 
buried there June 2, 1607. 
Cecily, who was bapt. at St. Stephen’s, July 3, 1608; she 
married, Feb. 19, 1625, Thomas Fitton. 

. John, who was bapt. at St. Stephen’s, July 27, 1609; bur- 
ied there Jan. 9, 1637. 
Susan, who was bapt. at St. Stephen’s, July 27, 1609; bur- 
ied there Jan, 9, 1637. 
Henry, who was bapt. at St. Stephen’s, Sept. 19, 1613; 
buried there Sept. 26, 1613. 

. Henry (1614-1682), who married twice: 

. Anne, who was bapt. at St. Stephen’s, June 20, 1615. 

. Abigail, who was bapt. at St. Stephen’s, Oct. 20, 1617; 
buried there Dec. 28, 1617. 
Thomas, who was bapt. at St. Stephen’s, Feb. 29, 1619. 
Matilda, who was bapt. at St. Stephen’s, Feb. 23, 1620; 
buried there Sept. 2, 1622. 
Mary, who was bapt. at St. Stephen’s, July 27, 1623. 
Matthew, who was bapt. at St. Stephen’s, Nov. 30, 1624; 
buried there Jan. 23, 1626. 

XIII. George, who was bapt. at St. Stephen’s, Dec. 13, 1626. 


(2). Henry Pendleton, Jr., son of Henry and Susan (Camden) 
Pendleton, was born in 1614 and died in 1682. (He was baptized at 
St. Stephen’s, Norwich, on Dec. 26, 1614). On Sept. 8, 1637, he had 
the Freedom of Norwich as a grocer. He married twice: firstly, in 
1636, Hanna (who died in 1648 and was buried at St. Peter’s, 
Mancroft, Norwich, April 15, 1648); and, secondly, in 1649, Eliza- 
beth (Douglass?) (who probably died about 1708). She survived 
him and was granted administration on his estate, Dec. 20, 1682, in 
Norwich. 


Issue (by first marriage) : 


I. Henry, who was bapt. at St. Peter’s Mancroft, March 4, 
1637; he died before 1676; married 
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Issue: 

1. Henry. 

2. John. 
II. John, who was bapt. at St. Peter’s Mancroft, Dec. 7, 1640. 
III. Matthew, who was bapt. at St. Peter’s Mancroft, Dec. 

22, 1642. 
IV. Samuel, who was bapt. at St. Peter’s Mancroft, Sept. 14, 

1647 (born Sept. 6, 1647).* 

Issue (by second marriage) : 

I. Nathaniel, who was born March 31, 1650, and baptized 
at St. Peter’s Mancroft, April 7, 1650. He was admitted 
to the Merchant Taylor’s School, London, in 1661; in 
1669 he was admitted sizar Corpus Christi College, Cam- 
bridge, as a son of “Henry Pendleton, Merchant, of Nor- 
wich.” He was an A. B. of Corpus Christi in 1672; on 
Sept. 20, 1673, he was ordained Deacon by the Bishop 
of Norwich; he became Curate of Badwell Ask in Suf- 
folk and in 1674 came to Virginia with his younger 
brother, Philip Pendleton (q. v.). 


(3). II. Philip (1654-1721), who married Isabella Hurt. 


(3). Philip Pendleton, son of Henry Pendleton, Jr., and his second 
wife, Elizabeth (Douglass?), was born March 26, 1654, and baptized 
at St. Peter’s Mancroft, Norwich, England, on April 2, 1654; he died 
in King and Queen Co., Va., on Nov. 9, 1721. At the age of 20, in 
1674, with his brother, the Rev. Nathaniel Pendleton (supra), he 
migrated to Virginia, where he was apprenticed to Edmund Craske, 
Clerk of Rappahannock Co., and in 1678 he was Deputy Clerk of that 
county. He later lived in Essex Co., and about the beginning of the 
18th century he moved to King and Queen Co. In 1704 his name 
appears on the Rent Roll of King and Queen Co., as owning 300 acres. 
In the same year his son, Henry Pendleton, was taxed for 700 acres. 
At the death of his father in 1682 it is said that he went back to 
England. If so, he soon returned to Virginia and married there, in 
the same year (1682) Isabella Hurt. 

Issue: 
(4). I. Henry (1683-1721), who married Mary Taylor. 

II. Elizabeth, who was born in 1685 and died in 1761; she 
married, in 1701, Samuel Clayton (1689-1735), who was 
baptized Sept. 30, 1689, in Abingdon Parish, Gloucester 
Co., Va., and was a son of Samuel and Susannah Clay- 


* Buried there Nov. 30, 1647. 
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ton, later of Southfarnham Parish, Essex Co., where, as 
Susannah Clayton, widow, she was taxed for 700 acres 
in 1704. The will of Samuel Clayton was probated in 
Essex Co., on Aug. 19, 1735 (Will Book 5, page 349). 
The will of Elizabeth Clayton, his widow, was probated 
in 1761. 

Issue: 


1. Philip Clayton (1702-1786), Major Colonial Wars; he 
married Anne Coleman. 

2. Samuel Clayton, III, who died in 1784; he married 
Susannah 

3. John Clayton, who married a daughter of Samuel 
Fargeson (d. 1772) (q. v.). 

4. Elizabeth Clayton, who married twice: firstly Joseph 
Anderson, of Essex Co.; and, secondly, in 1740, her 
cousin, Nathaniel Pendleton (q. v.). 

5. Lucy Clayton, who married James Jones. Both died 
before May 16, 1763. 

6. George Clayton, who was born Oct. 5, 1720, and died 
June 9, 1765; he married twice: firstly, July 12, 1750, 
Barbara (Gass?) (who was born Jan. 28, 1730, and 
died Aug. 14, 1756); and, secondly, July 12, 1757, Del- 
phia 


. Isabella, who married Richard Thomas (c1680-1748) of 


King and Queen Co. 


. John (1691-1776), who married Mary Tinsley. 


Rachel, who married John Vass. 


. Philip (1695-........ ), who married Elizabeth Pollard. 
. Catherine, who was born Dec. 8, 1699, and died July 


26, 1774; she married, Feb. 14, 1716, John Taylor (who 
was born Nov. 18, 1696, and died March 22, 1780), brother 
to Mary Taylor who married Henry Pendleton (supra). 


(4). Henry Pendleton, eldest son of Philip and Isabella (Hurt) 
Pendleton, was born in Rappahannock Co., in 1683 and died in King 
and Queen Co., in 1721; he married, in 1701, Mary Taylor (1688-1700), 
daughter of James Taylor (who died April 30, 1698), of King and 


Queen Co., 


by his second wife (whom he married Aug. 10, 1682), 


Mary Gregory (1665-1747), daughter of John and Elizabeth (Bishop?) 
Gregory of Farnham and Sittingbourne Parishes, Rappahannock Co., 
of which parishes he was a Vestryman in 1665. (On Feb. 20, 1663, 
he had a grant of 600 acres in Rappahannock Co. He was referred 
to as Captain on May 24, 1676, and died late in the year 1676). Henry 
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and Mary (Taylor) Pendleton of St. Stephen’s Parish, King and 
Queen Co., had seven children. After the death of Henry Pendleton 
in 1721, his widow, Mary (Taylor) Pendleton, married, secondly, in 
1723, Edward Watkins. Their son, Edward Watkins, Jr., died in 
Culpeper Co., in 1787 and in his will mentioned his wife, Sarah; 
sister, Elizabeth Campbell, and brother (i. e., half-brother), Nathaniel 
Pendleton. 

Issue: 
(5). I. James (1702-1763), who married twice. 
(14). II. Philip (1704-1778), who married (?)Martha Ruffin. 


III. Isabella (1712-1790), who married William Henry Gaines 
(d. 1796). 
(15). IV. Nathaniel (1715-1793), who married Elizabeth (Clayton) 
Anderson. 
V. Mary (1717-1803), who married, in 1731, James Gaines 
(1710-1786), brother to William Henry Gaines (supra). 


(28). VI. John (1719-1799), who married twice. 
(39a). VII. Edmund, who married twice. 


(5). James Pendleton, eldest son of Henry and Mary (Taylor) 
Pendleton, was born in King and Queen Co., in 1702 and died in 
Culpeper Co., in 1763. (Estate appraised and recorded on May 20, 
1763.) In 1757 he was a vestryman of St. Mark’s Parish, and a 
Lay Reader. In 1758 he was High Sheriff of Culpeper Co. He is 
said to have been the James Pendleton who married, in Lancaster 
Co., Jan. 8, 1727/8, Mrs. Mary Lyall, widow. (In the marriage bond 
he is described as James Pendleton, Gent., of Drysdale Parish, King 
and Queen Co.). If he be identical with this James Pendleton, then 
he married twice, for his will mentioned his wife Elizabeth and 
named their four children. She died in 1769 and in her will described 
herself as the widow of James Pendleton, dec’d, and named the same 
four children (mentioned in his will) as her own! She was probably 
the mother of all the children and the first marriage was probably 
issueless. 

Issue : 


(6). I. James (1735-1793), who married Catherine Bowie. 
(11). II. Henry (1733-1798), who married Anne Thomas. 
(13). III. Philip (1745-1811), who married Martha Awbrey. 


IV. Anne, who married her cousin, James Taylor (1738-1808), 
one of ten brothers who served in the Revolutionary War. 


(6). James Pendleton, Jr., son of James Pendleton (1702-1763), 
was born in 1735 and died in 1793; he was a Member of the House 
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of Burgesses from Culpeper Co., Justice of that county in 1762-3-4, 
High Sheriff in 1762, Churchwarden, 1766-9 and 1776-7. He was one 
of the Culpeper Minute Men and later a Colonel of the Culpeper 
Militia in the Revolutionary War. On May 21, 1763, he succeeded his 
brother, Henry Pendleton, as Surveyor of the Roads. From 1782 
to 1788 he was a member of the House of Delegates’* In 1763 he 
married Catherine Bowie (1747-1795), daughter of John and Judith 


(Catlett) Bowie. 


Issue: 


I. John, who was born in 1766 and died in 1807; he married, 
Nov. 9, 1785, his cousin, Elizabeth Taylor, daughter of 
James and Anne (Pendleton) Taylor (supra). 


Issue: 


1. James Taylor, who was born July 25, 1786; he mar- 
ried Harriet Castleman; s. p. 

2. Catherine, who was born March 2, 1788, and died Aug. 
18, 1852; she married twice: firstly, Robert Kemp; and 
secondly, in 1817, Dr. Burr Harrison. 

3. Thomas Clayton, who was born in 1792 and died in 
1840; he married, March 27, 1817, his cousin, Elizabeth 
January Taylor (1799-1832). 


Issue: 


(1). Elizabeth, who married Henry W. Allison. 

(2). Mary Eleanor, who married John Chinn. 

(3). John Gibson, who married Nannie E. Grant; s. p. 

(4). George Taylor, who was born Dec. 18, 1823, and 
died Jan. 25, 1883; he married, May 1, 1851, 
Catherine Anne Magruder. 


(a). 
(b). 


(c). 


(d). 


(e). 
(f). 


Issue: 
Thomas Owen, who married Eliza Cunning- 
ham. 
William Gibson, who married Harriet Mc- 
Kenzie. 
Elizabeth Allison, who married Charles R. 
Forster. 
Catherine Harrison, who married Stephen 
L. Stites. 
Susan Rebecca. 
Stepleton Crutchfield, who married twice: 
firstly, Alice Luklider and, secondly, Kath- 
erine Salmon. 


*In 1788 he was Sheriff of Culpeper Co. 
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(g). George Taylor. 
(h). Eleanor Chinn, who married Richard Em- 
bry. 

(5). Rebecca, who was born Feb. 25, 1830; she mar- 
ried, James Allison (who died Jan. 19, 1877), 
brother to Hendry W. Allison (supra). 

4. John Taylor, who was born May 9, 1790, and died 
June 22, 1855; he married, Oct. 2, 1821, Elizabeth 
Morris (who was born Dec. 8, 1803, and died Feb. 
4, 1830). 

Issue: 


(1). John Morris, who was born March 8, 1823; he 
married, in 1855, Eliza Huston (who was born 
May 8, 1829, and died Jan. 9, 1861). 

Issue: 
(a). John Taylor, who was born Dec. 14, 1858. 
(b). Sallie Huston, who was born Jan. 1, 1861, 
and died April 4, 1861. 

(2). Anne Morris, who was born June 15, 1826, and 
and died, unmarried, April 25, 1859. 

(3). Elizabeth W., who was born Feb. 22, 1828, and 
married, Jan. 22, 1850, James Monroe (who was 
born June 15, 1823, and died April 20, 1860). 

(4). Catherine E. T., who was born Feb. 4, 1830, and 
died Oct. 27, 1882; she married, Aug. 13, 1852, 
John J. Thomas. 


. Margaret, who married three times: firstly, in 1783, 


Robert Slaughter (1762-1803); secondly, Aug. 31, 1809, 
John Lightfoot; and, thirdly, the Rev. Joshua Morris. 
Catherine Bowie, who died in 1818; she married, Nov. 
10, 1789, Archibald Tutt (who died in 1827). 

James Bowie, who died unmarried. 

Thomas (1772-1823), who married Jane Farmer. 
William (1779-1824), who married Nancy Strother. 
Elizabeth Coleman, who married her cousin, Henry Pen- 
dleton (q. v.). 

Catlett, who was born in 1783 and died, unmarried, 
March 11, 1824; he was an Ensign in the Virginia Troops 
during the War of 1812. 

Nancy, who married twice: firstly, William C. Brown; 
and, secondly, Col. Valentine Johnson; s. p. 


(To be Continued) 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


Jes Stuart. By John W. Thomason, Jr. New York and London, 1930. 


In Jeb Stuart, Captain Thomason has achieved a biography of high 
merit. Born a “grandson and nephew of Confederate officers and 
soldiers” and wearing the uniform of a captain of United States marines, 
Thomason may claim as unprejudiced a mind as any. Trained to the 
life of a soldier, he appreciates the difficulties under which his hero 
labored and is therefore eminently fitted to appraise his achievement. 
With a generous love for “a splendid human soul, expressed through 
the profession of arms,” Captain Thomason has related Stuart’s strug- 
gles to whip a mass of untrained but brave and generous, recruits into a 
fighting machine and then the masterful use made of the cavalry by its 
peerless leader. 

References have been omitted to avoid “the specious appearance of a 
scholarship” the author modestly denies, but in a brief word he acquaints 
us with the chief sources upon which he has drawn: personal letters 
and papers in the possession of granddaughters and a nephew—the 
Honorable Henry Carter Stuart—of the general, Official Records of the 
Union and Confederate Armies, files of the Southern Historical and state 
societies, and works from the pens of Fitz Lee, Longstreet, Hood, Joseph 
E. Johnston, Grant, Alexander, Major H. B. McClellan—quandum staff 
officer to Stuart—Henderson, Sir Frederick Maurice, Jefferson Davis 
and others. Throughout the reader finds in generous number drawings 
from the author’s pen, “the purpose of which is not so much illus- 
tration, as the definition of types” as an aid to the better visualization of 
pr — treated. Reminiscences of old veterans add spice to the 
whole. 

The first two chapters are devoted to the background and develop- 
ment of the Virginia boy from the arms of his mother in 1833 into the 
hands of his wife at the age of twenty-two. Flora Cooke, daughter of 
Colonel Philip Cooke, who was later worsted by his son-in-law before 
Richmond, he looked upon and saw that she was good. With becoming 
dash he pressed his suit to a successful termination a fortnight later. 
From this point we follow Stuart through the vicissitudes of war till 
the fatal 10th of May when he kissed Flora Stuart good bye at Beaver 
a and rode to his death at Yellow Tavern. Two days later he is 
ead. 

The style of the work is excellent. Saved from too great military 
minutiae, it recounts the bloody tale with a clarity to be envied. The 
lay reader will find it at once instructive and interesting. 


We cannot agree with the author in excusing what to us seems a 
colossal blunder when Stuart with one piece of artillery from Malvern 
Hill shelled the perplexed and discouraged blue army huddled before 
him. Would he not have done better to have waited the coming of the 
Confederate army rather than apprize the foe of his danger? Nor are 
we quite sure that the use of the cavalry during the closing days of 
June 63 is beyond criticism. 
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The reviewer was especially pleased to find a theory of his own con- 
firmed by a professional soldier. Just after a page and a half devoted 
to Longstreet, Captain Thomason declares that one is “forced to the 
conclusion that the Confederacy would have gotten a better quality 
of obedience and of co-operation from its Generals if it had shot one of 


two of them.” 
Theodore M. Whitfield. 
Western Maryland College. 


MEDICINE IN VIRGINIA IN THE SEVENTEENTH CENTURY. By Wyndham 
B. Blanton, M. D. Publishers: The William Byrd Press, Inc., Rich- 
mond, 1930; pp. 336, with illustrations, bibliography and index. 


To Dr. Philip Alexander Bruce’s scholarly works on the “Social”, 
, and “Institutional History of Virginia in the Seventeenth 
Century” we may now add, as the fourth part toward a complete his- 
tory of the first century of England’s oldest American colony, Dr. 
Wyndham Blanton’s “Medicine in Virginia in the Seventeenth Century.” 
With the same sound scholarship, and careful correlation of historical 
data, Dr. Blanton has produced a work that will ever be a “source book” 
in the history of American medicine, and to any comprehensive study of 
Virginia history. So thoroughly and painstakingly have the existing 
records been combed for authentic data pertaining to medicine and 
medical men in Virginia during her first century no fuller account of 
this phase of her history can ever be written. 

Beginning with the planting of the colony under the London Com- 
pany, and the medical men who took an active interest and part in the 
enterprise, Dr. Blanton’s narrative sweeps on for a hundred years giving 
us a cross-section view of “the life of all the people of the colony as 
seen through the eyes of the doctors who served them’’—resurrecting for 
us a people who once lived, making them more than mere shadowy 
figures moving in a romantic, though hard and sordid world. So the 
author has given us more than a history of pioneer medicine, for his 
book is one that will also appeal to the general reader as well as to the 
medical man. 


The seventeenth century was one of the greatest periods in English 
history for in it Englishmen everywhere were striving to emerge from 
their narrow, circumscribed world into one with a broader economic, 
social, political, and intellectual horizon. In their struggle for this new 
freedom the intrepid adventurers in the new world of Virginia had 
not only to break the shackles of age-old superstition, ignorance and 
prejudice, but also to fend themselves against the implacable assaults of 
the unknown wilderness with its savage hordes and poisonous miasmas 
bringing death by war, famine, plague and pestilence. Against this 
background Dr. Blanton has given us a vivid picture of seventeenth cen- 
tury medicine and medical men of the new world. We must remember 
that at that time scientific medicine, as we now understand it, was non- 
existent, although the physician of that day had a fairly accurate knowl- 
edge of the coarser structures and grosser physiologic workings of the 
human machine. He was beginning to cultivate the art of careful 
observation of the objective features and progress of disease, as well as 
the effect upon them of certain valuable remedies used empirically. Dr. 
Blanton reminds us that: “Early colonial medicine was not creative, or 
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epoch-making ; nor did it altogether reflect continental medicine. It as- 
sumed, by the exigencies of the time, features which were peculiarly in- 
diginous. Without cities, hospitals, professional contacts, books or in- 
struments, the earlier colonial doctor acquired a resourcefulness, inde- 
pendence of action, courage and ingenuity bred only in the school of 
necessity.” 

Today American medicine is a distinctive part of the scientific life of 
the world, but back of the marvellous progress made by it in recent 
years there were, as the author says, “certain factors at work in the 
earlier centuries which have to be considered in any true account of the 
development of the science in this country”. Naturally the beginnings 
of this story are in Virginia, so that he has conferred a lasting benefit 
upon present and future historians of American Medicine in presenting 
so accurate, comprehensive and readable a history of this phase of the 


subject. 
Dr. Blanton draws his picture in twelve chapters under the heads of: 


Medicine Under the London Company, Epidemic Diseases, Medical 
Education, Simples and Therapy, Medical Practice, Housing the Sick, 
Women and Medicine, The Private Life of Physicians, Vocations and 
Avocations, Medical Fees, and Medical Legislation. To these he has 
also added a Brief Biographical Dictionary of all the known seventeenth 
century Virginia physicians, and in an Appendix reprinted John Ban- 
nister’s valuable Catalogue of Seventeenth Century Virginia Plants. To 
the general reader it is hardly possible to point out any one of these 
exceedingly interesting chapters as more outstanding than the rest, 
however, in my opinion, the most valuable contribution of the work to 
the history of Virginia and America, and to Medical history is the 
forty-six-page section devoted to an account of the epidemical diseases, 
which so terribly decimated the population and retarded the growth of 
the colony during its first century. Dr. Blanton here brings together 
for the first time the parts of a tragic story never told in its entirety 
before, although it is one of the most important factors in the writing 
of any general history of Virginia. If the book contained nothing else 
of especial merit, this alone would entitle it to a place of importance in 
any library of Virginia and American Medical history. 

Not often does one find a book so satisfactory both as to contents 
and form, for with careful attention to all the details of excellent paper, 
fine press work, beautifully reproduced plates, and attractive binding, 
The William Byrd Press has produced a volume to which any press 


could point with pride. 
Joseph Lyon Miller. M. D. 
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